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The Maxwell is the car in 
which ‘‘Wild Bill’ Turner made 
the world-record climb up Mt. 
Hamilton to the famous Mt. Lick 
Observatory. 


The Maxwell is the car that 
Billy Carlson drove 9 miles up Mt. 
Wilson, Cal., over snow and ice, 
around sharp dangerous curves, 
climbing 6,000 feet in 29 minutes 
and 1 second, breaking the pre- 
vious record of 42 minutes. These 
are but two of the Maxwell stock 
car hill climbing records. 


Every man that owns a Max- 
well is able to laugh at hills. 
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The “1915” Maxwell has 17 
new features; it is a beautiful 
car—a powerful car—an easy 
riding car—and a car that is fully 
equipped. Its light weight makes 
it very economical to operate. 

The “1915” Maxwell is one of 
the easiest cars to drive. It has 
an adjustable front seat which 
may be moved three or four 
inches backward to suit the driv- 
er’s leg length. 

If you want a car of ample 
power to climb hills with speed 
and pull through heavy going, 
this is the car. 


The Maxwell Dealer nearest you will show you the “1915”’ Maxwell 
Maxwell Five-Passenger Touring Car, $695. In Canada, $ 925. 


Maxwell Roadster, - - 
Maxwell Cabriolet, . 


- 670. In Canada, 900. 
840. In Canada, 1,105. 


Any model equipped with electric self-starter, $55. extra. In Canada, $70 extra. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 


Address, Department C. 


The Maxwell will be exhibited at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 
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“Every Road is a Maxwell Road” 
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The Federal Mark on Tires is 
a Symbol of Assured Service | 


iy their reliability Federal Tires have earned the | 
confidence of thousands of motorists. We guard 

this confidence with utmost care, that no motorist 
may be disappointed and that the army of Federal | 
users may grow day by day. Federal success, de- 
veloped with almost phenomenal rapidity, is due to 
just this one thing:—that you can depend on Federal 
Tires for Extra Service. 


g Exclusive Federal 


Double-Cable-Base Tires 


; (Wrapped Tread Casings) 




















The “wrapped tread” process contributes to the long life of 
Federal plain casings. Before curing, the carcass of the tire and 
the tread are wrapped with heavy cotton tape under strong tension. | 
This compression gives the tread the utmost cohesion and ensures | 
an even flow of the rubber during vulcanization. The process permits 
along, slow single cure in open steam and makes Federal Tires highly 
resilient, much tougher than ordinary tires and far more durable. 








Federal Double-Cable-Base construction positively elim- 
inates rim-cuts, tube-pinching, blowouts just above the 
rim and the danger of tires blowing from ther rims. 


All Styles and Sizes—“Rugged” and Plain Treads | 


FEDERAL RUBBER MFG. CO., Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


Branches, Distributors and Service Stations in all Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. 
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Made in U. S. A. 


$9590 


le, Weighs only 9 Ibs. 
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Westof Rockies $27.50 
Dom. of Canada $32 






















Make this Vision a Happy Reality In Your Own Home 


66@) A. M. and the Day’s Work How? By telephoning to our | 
Done” is no longer a wish, nearest dealer to send a Frantz \ 
but an accomplished factin Premier to yourhome fora trial 

over 100,000 American homes. demonstration. Put it to any 

You too can enjoy thisfreedom test you wish,on your own rugs 

from sweeping and dusting. and carpets. 

Buying a Frantz Premier means having a model servant in your home. 

A deft, willing and never-tiring worker that never complains and works 

for less than one cent an hour. For the Frantz Premier at $25, (without 

a single attachment), cleans rugs, carpets, stairs, floors, etc.—goes under 

and around furniture—gets all the dust, dirt and lint, and holds it in its 

dustproof bag. You guide it, that’s all. 





Designed by our own electrical specialists, and built complete 
in our own factories with such watch-like precision that you 
can order yours over the telephone with the positive 
assurance of getting a perfect machine. The 
powerful, sturdy, and trouble-proof motor will 
last for years. Requires no attention beyond 
an occasional drop of oil. 

Don’t wait until house-cieaning time to get your Frantz 
Premier. Buy it today—use it every day for a few minutes, 
and the dreaded old-fashioned spring house-cleaning will be 
a thing of the past. 

Sold by Department Stores, Furniture Stores and Elec- 
trical Specialty Shops, everywhere. We will be glad to give 
you the name of your nearest dealer if you will write to us. 


For thoroughly cleaning draperies, mattresses, upholstering, clothes, 
walls, radiators, etc., we have special attachments, per set, $7.50. 


The Frantz Premier Co., Cleveland, U. S. A. Principal Canadian Headquarters: The Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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HEY called him “Pode.” This is a story of a pretty girl, but Pode is in it. 

The day was a beautiful day in early spring, and on the second floor of 
Hurtig’s, outside the door of one of the private dining rooms, Pode was dozing. 

Pode was big, very black, and very old. He refused to tell his age: doubt- 
less it was not a matter of record. Some one had claimed a memory of the 
towering, awkward, flat-footed, shambling figure serving as a waiter in the 
Tremont House in Boston; that ancient hostelry was torn down before many 
of us were born. His age was great and uncertain. Nor could anyone say 
why he was called Pode. It was just a name for a negro waiter with hands 
which never looked so big and black as when they were on the under side of 
a white porcelain plate. 

Pode marched in parades of his secret order with a stovepipe hat which 
one could see had been fitted to a head of a shape more comely than that of 
Pode’s own Afric dome, but he was an object of respect among his own race. 
No one of them knew why. He was a dull-minded old man, to whom dozing 
on hours off duty and singing a profound bass at the First Chicago African 
Church were the only luxuries. He took pride in his standing, and he liked 
to name over the hotels where he had been in service, framing the name of 
each so that it sounded of size and elegance with suggestions of spacious, 
marble-tiled lobbies and corridors long in perspective of red, soft-niled carpets 
and banquet halls done in white and gilt. Only with reluctance did. he tell that 
now he was waiting at Hurtig’s. 

It was a beautiful day in early 
spring and the lunch hour was 
over. Hurtig’s is not a place 
busy at noon; it is vivacious 
at midnight. At midnight the 
banjo-tango orchestra is in full 
blast in the main room below, 
and the roundsman 
stops in the rain to 
stare in through the 
plate glass and won- 
der where Hurtig 
“gets his pull with 
the Licensing Board”; 
but at noon there is 
only the smell of 
spilled liquors and 
dead last-night’s air, 
perhaps a wilted rose 
on the floor, and a boy 
sweeping and yawn- 
ing, and a hungry loi- 
terer or two at the ta- 
bles, and a stray man 
and girl in the private 
dining rooms upstairs. 

The sound of feet 
on the narrow steps 
leading up from the 
side entrance awak- 
ened Pode from his 
reverie; he heard a 
surprised girl say, 
“Do you mean up 
here?” and a man’s 
voice reply, “Because 
we can talk without 
interruption.” 

“Yassir, right yere 
in Parloh A,” said 
Pode. As the pair 
entered the room he hopped about to create an atmosphere of spryness and 
prompt, polite service. He did not wonder why the two did not speak as they 
sat down at the table with its new bare white cloth, or why each looked up at 
the loudly papered walls, the windows with lace curtains blowing in the spring 
breeze, the fire escape and the blank brick wall across the alley outside, and even 
at the large brass key on the inside of the door; all couples were for a moment 
silent, relieved, and also awed because so suddenly aloof from the world’s eyes. 

Pode only wondered at the unusual character of the pair. One was a pros 
perous, self-confident man with a trace of gray in the well-brushed hair above 
his pink ears; at Hurtig’s he would be recognized as a spender. He appeared 


**Flaxon — dis yere is mah name, Miss Bessie 
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a man of health, whom the world was wont to treat well, competent, always at 
ease, skillful in insuring for himself selfish comfort. Pode could not have 
expressed this, but Pode knew. ' 

The girl was small. Yet her smallness did not overwhelm a suggestion of 
wiry strength, both of body and mind. She was pretty and delicate; soft hair, 
almost blond, dipped down on either side of her forehead. Her clothing, a dark- 
green and soft-draperied suit, was shabby, but showed that she took pains not 
to have it so. Her hands, in short, light-brown gloves, clasped a hand bag in 
front of her on the table. Pode noticed her wrists; they, too, were small and 
delicate, with a suggestion of finely tempered strength. 

“Well,” said the man, looking searchingly at her half-bowed, meditative head, 
“I’m hungry. What are you going to have?” 

“Nothing, of course,” the girl replied. “Of course—absolutely nothing.” 

“Bring me some Rockaways,” the other said without looking up from a 
soiled bill of fare which folded down the middle. “A couple of lamb chops 
well done and some hashed brown potatoes. Some Scotch—no, never mind. 
Some good strong coffee.” 

“Yassir,” said Pode, looking at the girl. “Yoh doan want dis yere door shet? 
Nobody’s up yere in dese other rooms, an’ ef it’s open yoh gits de breeze.” 

“S’all right,” the man said. 

Pode had the flat foot; it was a great misery to him. Stopping outside the 

door he heard the man say: “Well, I’m reasonable and 
I’m kind. Go ahead and say what you want to say. 
Milly is hysterical—that’s all. Hundreds of girls—but 
go on. It’s your move.” 

“Business man,” said Pode to himself. Down he went 
to the kitchen and called the cook out of the back alley. 

“Order lambs and 
hash brown. I got a 
couple in Parloh A. 
Nuffin’ wet an’ sheain’ 
even eatin’. Moh’n 
dat, I gotta open 
dese yere bivalves.” 

Like other com- 
plaints of Pode, this 
was accompanied by 
a grin: he had the 
happy habit of seeing 
himself, and with it 
always came a show 
of teeth still white as 
chinaware. 

When he returned 
to the private dining 
rooms with goblets of 
ice water, a plate of 
French bread, and the 
oysters in his great 
black hands, he heard 










or 8; y the girl’s voice. 
2 lies oto “Sounds moughty 
— . like quality,” he mum- 
bled to himself; then, 
as the ice in the gob- 
lets tinkled, announc- 
ing his approach, he 
. caught the man’s im- 
patient words. 
“Wait, wait, wait,” 
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I belongs to yoh all! Cain’ leave no Flaxon in a fix like dis yere fix’’ it was saying. “Here 


comes that negro!” 
Pode was always 

solicitous of the welfare of those who might be “quality,” therefore, after he had 
placed the gentleman’s oysters with a flourish peculiar to his color of waiter, 
he offered to take the young woman’s hand bag. It was an awkward bag to hold 
on the table in front of one, particularly when bulging with some purchase. 

“Hang it right on dis chair,” he said persuasively as he reached for it with 
one black giant’s hand. 

The girl started with alarm. “No, no. All my money is in there,” said she. 
“No, no. I'll keep it here, please.” 

“VYas’m,” replied Pode, retreating. “Jes’ as yoh wish.” 

He wondered why the girl was so nervous. Even when he had stepped back 











from the table she pulled off her gloves with trem- 
bling hands, as if to better guard her bag with its 
metal clasp and worn leather sides. There was a 
flash of gold somewhere on her bare, well-shaped, 
small fingers; the old waiter wondered if it were 
a wedding ring. He could not see. 

“Excuse me if I eat,” the man said, spearing an 
oyster. “Spring always gives me an appetite. You 
were saying 

“IT was saying that if you had one ounce of the 
kind of manhood—” 

The man, putting down his oyster fork, glanced 
up at Pode significantly. 

“Yassir. Dey’s on the fire, sah.” 
out of the room. 

“Well, she has said all that,” the man’s voice went 
on, blown out into the corridor between the open 
doorways of the private dining rooms, driven along 
by its own impatience and by that soft southern 
breeze which had consented to bring its sweetness to 
the city. “She said it to me just as she said it to you. 
She wrote it to me just as she wrote it to you. What 
do you think I want to do? Exactly what you want 
me to. But things are: fixed so I can’t. There! 
There’s the letter she wrote me!” 

“There are no men in our family,” said the girl. 

“What? What 


He hastened 


do you mean by my 
that?” 
“Dat’s right! 
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Wha’ she mean? 
whispered Pode to 
himself, descend- 
ing the back stairs 
toward the thicken- 
ing odor of broiled 
meat. “Conversa- 
tion ’twixt dem two 
sounds lak plain 
nuffin’ to me.” 
The meat cook 
helped him put the 
dishes on the tin 
tray preparatory 
to an inspection by 
the sleepy checker 
—she who wore 
vast amber-colored 
ornaments in 
doll’s-wig hair. 


“Gwine be hot 
weather,” Pode = 
said. 


“Baseball,” re- 
plied the cook, 
speaking of that 
seasonal luxury 
which he loved 
even more than the 
all- year sport of 
telling lies. 

“Baseball — sut- 
tinly,” grunted the 
old waiter. “No 
denyin’. Comes 
aroun’ an’ cotches 
hol’ mos’ every- 
bod-y dese yere : 
days.” 

Pode always 
spoke as if he had 
lived one life and was now on earth a second time, 
or perhaps had lingered as an ancient human wit 
ness to the fact of the past. He climbed the stairs 
wagging his head at Eternity. 

The man in the dining room called Parlor A, how- 
ever, was explaining something which was closely 
tied to the present. He appeared to be having some 
difficulty, and the girl kept her eyes squarely upon 
him; the letter he had thrown across the cloth toward 
her was in her hand, and the waiter saw signs of 
tears upon her cheeks. Pode had thought these 
steady, gazing eyes of hers were gray; now, how- 
ever, they were almost black. It was something of 
a mystery in a world full of mysteries, and most 
mysteries were no business of Pode’s. While he 
stepped about on his huge flat feet serving the chops, 
the man went on with his whining explanation. 

“What happiness would there be for her anyway?” 
he asked, adopting a cheap Socratic method. “Does 
she love me? No. Be sensible. Spilt milk! That’s 
what I say—spilt milk. And no money. That’s what 
gets me—she has nothing but anger for that plan. 
Flies off the handle—vunreasonable—not practical! 
Strange lotof people come from your State. Dreamers 
—visionaries. How girls like Milly get along in live 
places like Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, is by me!” The 
girl said nothing. “I don’t see that this talk is going 
to amount to much,” the man went on. “I—” 

Having burdened his mouth with potato, he was 
forced to pause complacently and fill the interval by 
the use of his napkin, by dusting bread crumbs from 
his sleeve and looking out the window at the hot sun- 
light on the blank brick wall of the alley. 

“Oh, I intended to give you the chance,” the girl 
said slowly, taking pains with each word. “Now 
you have had it. This letter states all that I 
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could say and more. Read that again and say 
what you will do.” 

The man, to Pode’s surprise, dropping his knife 
and fork, chewed and swallowed in haste, growing 
red, anger showing in his eyes. 

“L-look here,” he said, using a forefinger to stab 
at the air between them. “Don’t threaten me! I won’t 
have that. You asked for this session, and I met you 
to tell you decently and quietly my reasons. I didn’t 
want any trouble. But neither you or she have any 
evidence that wouldn’t be a scream in a court of law. 
You can’t work that on me, y’ understand.” 

The young woman’s voice sounded to the ear as 
clear quartz appears to the eye. She said: “The 
things a man like you can picture are not the things 
a woman of my name and blood ever conceives.” 

She opened and closed the metal clasp of her hand 
bag ayd at last rested her finger upon it. 

Pode stared at the pair of white hands upon the 
black leather; as he looked he began to blink his 
old eyes, and his lips trembled and his wide nostrils 
widened. He had found out at last that the ring 
upon the girl’s hand was not a wedding ring. 

“Here, you!” said the man. “What’s the matter? 
Anything wrong with me?” 

Pode jumped with the same awkward, overgrown 


When at last it flew open, banging back against the 
wall, the first two men who rushed forward were the in- 
‘‘Drop that!’’ came the harsh voice 


spector and the man in uniform. 


bird leap which for the best part of the century 
had characterized his professional changes from rev- 
erie to service. 

“No, sah,” he said. “I specs I’se comin’ on to 
need glasses.” 

“Beat it out of here,” the other said gruffly. 
“Where’s the bell? Oh, on the wall. “I'll press 
it when I want you.” 


” 


Pore hesitatéd about going downstairs. He knew 
the pair had come in unobserved; they might go 
out, leaving him to pay the unsettled dues. And yet 
even in the corridor he could smell the aroma of 
spring! The alley behind the kitchen would be filled 
with warm, caressing sunlight as comforting to his 
long, sloping shoulders and old back as in the days 
when spring crept out of the Carolinas and he, erect 
and elastic at sixteen, was tying up peanut bags at 
the wharf on the south shore of the James. 

“Dat ring!” he said, yielding to the temptation to 
descend. “Dat ring! Mah own sins ain’ no moh 
familiar dan dat ring! Wha’from? Howcome? Dar 
am a puzzle sho’!” 

In the alley he squatted his huge frame painfully 
into a sitting posture on a canned-soup box. Spar- 
rows, scared away, returned to seek a vagrant’s meal 
at the back door of the notorious Hurtig’s. They did 
not take seriously the reputation of the place; to 
them crumbs were crumbs to be chippered over and 
eaten. Pode watched them idly and raised one half- 
closed eye to the skeleton electric sign on the roof— 
the sign which at night flashed a bottle of beer at 
the wanderers on the south side avenue. Reaching 
up with his long left arm, he hooked his black 
fingers over the lowest rung on the fire escape. The 
iron was warm; winter was over. 
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“Dat ring!” said Pode aloud. “Wha’ from? How 
come?” 

He shook his head; he was 
it hurt him to think; the matter was of no conse 
quence. But suddenly he opened his lips and his 
lower jaw fell as if released from a latch. 

The ring, the curious, large, masculine ring with 
its strange carvings, had become associated now with 
the perfume of magnolia trees in bloom. He saw 
stretches of green, undulating fields, and a river 
beyond; he heard the cries of a cardinal bird. Far 
out of the far-away stretch of infinite yesterdays 
came the sound of a round bass voice singing in 
accompaniment to the rattle of a wagon. 

“Pappy’s voice!” whispered Pode. “Yere he comes 
from de big-house to de barn! Jes’ lissen to dem 
pigs squealin’!”’ 

In this relapse to childhood he saw again the little 
puddles standing on the great stone steps leading 
down to the terraced garden; he could feel the water 
in them, cool to the pink soles of his brown feet. 
He saw again the bats that flew between oneself and 
the moon when, with a girl also half matured, one 
sat on the fence of the old tobacco field listening to 
the whippoorwill and wondering at the world. 

“Man! But dat’s long ggo!” Pode said with an 
audible gasp. He 
put both his great 
hands up in a ges- 
ture of awe and 
grinned at the 
blank alley wall, 
showing his china- 
ware teeth. 

“Vit de ring ain’ 
dere. Wha’ dat 
ring from dat 
ring an’ its coht of 
ahms—cur’ous an’ 
special coht of 
ahms on its top? 
Howcome dat lady 
have it?” 

The beer pump 
in the basement of 
Hurtig’s had 
started now; its 
pulsations were 
thumping in the 
damp cellar. But 
Pode was far away 
again in the long 
ago, conscious that 
it had been the 
ring which had 
taken him back to 
the place where 
spring crept over 
the border line 
from Carolina. 

“Seems lak some- 
bod-y done wore 
dis yere ring,” he 
said to himself, 
and pressed his 
low forehead and 
the harsh gray 
mattress hair above 
it. “Some-bod-y! 
Some-bod-y!” 

Clear enough to 
him was the fact that the ring was not a lady’s ring. 
Clear enough to him was the fact that it was a man’s 
ring, and a white man’s ring. Clear enough to him 
was the fact of the interval of more than half a cen- 
tury since he had seen it. And then, suddenly, clear 
enough was the whole truth. 

He could see the man himself—short, undersized, 
delicate, but erect, graceful, and possessed of an 
alert mastery. He could see him swing off his blac 
mare and touch the stirrup and bridle and the mare’s 
wet nose with the tips of his fingers as if he wer2 
saying an au revoir t@the three of them. Pode could 
remember the man’s grave face lined in youth by 
illness, showing by some trace of apprehension in its 
expression the menace of a physical delicacy which 
haunted a mind of restless desire. 

“Marse Flaxon—John Penny Flaxon!” exclaimed 
Pode, slapping his bony knees. “Doan’ I know who 
dis yere man is? Ain’ I seen dat ring on his finger 
moh enough times! Ain’ Ia fool! Cain’t remember 
folks I was named after!” 

Then the memory of half-forgotten rumors came 
back to Pode. One of the old cooks on the Barrows’ 
neighboring plantation had met him years ago in 
New York and told him of the sale of Flaxon Land- 
ing. The master had died. Nothing had been the 
same after the war. She had described the tragic 
ending of the family, the fire which had destroyed 
the old “quarters,” the auction day, the old mahog- 
any sofas dragged out onto the lawn. Pode had not 
listened attentively. He was told about it on the 
day he had won a hundred dollars on the races and 
Jim Fiske had tipped him a monarch’s gratuity at 
dinner. Heydays! Pode could not recall all he had 
heard of the Flaxons then; more than anything 
there remained the touch (Continued on page 33) 
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GETTING ARRESTED IN FRANCE 


i. 









LL my life I have secretly longed to stick my 

finger into a mousetrap and see what happened. 
Could I successfully withdraw my inquisitive fin- 
ger? Well, I have tried it. A military mousetrap— 
baited with war news. How many Americans that 
mousetrap has already caught! How many are still 
nibbling, nibbling, nibbling—hoping to escape that 
sudden snap! 

Now, were this merely the story of my arrest at 
Villers-Cotterets, I should take care that you never 
knew what trouble I had in writing it. But it so 
happens that the writing of it was quite as distract- 
ing as the adventure itself, and that’s why I’m telling, 
not only the story, but the story of the story. 

For I have seen correspondent after correspondent 
come into Paris, as it were, on horseback, seeking for 
the Great European War; and I have seen them leave 
with their tails between their legs—crushed. And 
ever the burden of their song was: “They won’t let 
us up at the front!” and “What the dickens is a man 
to do?” It has got to be so funny now that I cer- 
tainly must write about it. 

The fact is, I’m going to whisk you back and forth, 
between Paris and Valois, like the reel of a moving- 
picture drama; but before the film is finished you 
will get, I trust, the complete story of the Would-be 
War Correspondent in this most amazing conflict—in 
this war of silence and mystery, without names, with- 
out dates, without battles, and without rules. 

So, against all the canons of art, I must ask you to 
step in and see me write my piece. I am going to 
show you exactly how it is done. Imagine me, then, in 
Paris near the Luxembourg, in this room whose walls 
are so covered with war maps that you can’t find the 
petunias on the wall paper. It is a raw afternoon in 
November, and it is cold in this ancient house, where- 
fore my table is drawn up as near as possible to the 
open fire. ... I ring three bells for my frugal 
hostess to turn on the electric lights, I insert a sheet 
of paper in my typewriter, and thus I begin my tale: 

The gentleman at the pension table was a 
darned fool. . .. I didn’t like the cut of his 
whiskers, I didn’t like his pose—you know, 
elbow on the table and his cheek in his hand, 
looking soulful. It was no pose for an in- 
spector of railways, it was a pose for a table 
d’héte poet. He was far too fond of his beard. 

“Ah, no, no, no, monsieur!” How blandly 
he waved aside my question! ‘Don’t you real- 
ize that you’re addressing a bureaucrat?” he 
seemed to imply; “aren’t you aware that if I 
give you any real information I shall lose 
caste?” All that @as in his patronizing smile. 
But what he really said was: “Take a bicycle 
on a railway train! Now, in time of war? 
impossible, quite impossible!” And, still strok- 
ing his beard, he pitied my innocence. 

Of course I was only a poor, benighted for- 
eigner, but I knew the game—the egregious 
vanity of French officialdom. And so I didn’t 
cower under the ban; I merely took my bicycle 
and made for the Gare de 1’Est, as if nothing 
had happened. How much more interesting 
was the baggageman’s beard! “Register your 
bicyclette?” he replied; “why, certainly, mon- 
Sieur!” Forthwith he pasted a large “No. 
9,657” upon it, and I took the train for Senlis, 
with a large loaf of bread sticking out of one 
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pocket and two pounds of cheese bulging in the other. 


Young Mowrer, also with bread and cheese and 
bicycle, had already joined me. He was much more 
War Correspondenty than I; he was picturesquely 
clad in brown corduroys and a streaming tie. I 
looked more like the French refugees who filled the 
train, now first venturing back to their ruined homes 
in the wake of the war, bearing their bags and boxes 
and sacks and nets and baskets and dogs and hens 
and children. We made our way into a third-class 
compartment containing all these and more. 

Opposite us was a spruce young English khaki 
sergeant of the Royal Engineers. As I put down my 
copy of “Le Figaro” he reached over and tapped 
my knee. 

Remember, now, he tapped my knee. 
please, while I go to my door and listen. 
laugh downstairs that I think I recognize. 
found it, I am going to be interrupted! 

Yes, it’s Bill, fast enough. I hear him stumbling 
upstairs, banging at the wrong door. There, I knew 
it! He’s knocked over that tray in the hall. At any 
other time I’d welcome him as I would the sunshine, 
but now—well, my story will have to wait, I suppose. 

Will Irwin is like an aeroplane; he’s always cir- 
cling over your head, in the clouds, riding some new 
marvel. He sails into the room now, and, without a 
“How d’you do?” or “Are you busy?” he hovers over 
my typewriter and drops his bomb. I always have 
admired Bill’s imagination; it always makes good; it 
shrinks at no romantic possibility. And so now, 
having in Belgium caught a sight of the whole Ger- 
man army on the march, Bill has no trouble what- 
ever in seeing it in his picturesque fancy sweep 
over France and England, and even sail triumphantly 
overseas. It appears from what I gather of his 
enthusiasm that We Must Have a Bigger and a 
Better Navy. 

And then, while I should be continuing my own 
narrative, he begins to madden me by turning over 


Hold that, 
There’s a 
Yes, con- 
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Will Irwin is like an aeroplane. He sails 
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room and hovers over my typewriter and drops his bomb 


BY GELETT BURGESS 


Being the veracious narrative of the author's arrest and 
imprisonment while trying to get to the front, with a some- 
what ingenious account of the interruptions that came 
while he was writing his story after his return to Paris 


the leaves of COLLIER’S, answering only at long, 
absent-minded intervals. With my own absent mind 
on my work, I make out that Bill went to war in a 
taxicab and made a whole German army laugh... . 
How extremely unlike the story /’m telling! ... and 
was arrested in Louvain. ... How like my own ex- 
perience! ... Yes, he was arrested, and Irvin Cobb 
was arrested, and Arno Dosch was arrested and Mc- 
Cutcheon, too. I begin, gradually in spite of my- 
self, to become intrigued. Others have been arrested, 
then, besides me? Good idea; we'll form the ‘Get 
Arrested Club.’ Bill wakes up to join, with his three 
companions at Louvain, forming the German chap- 
ter. I, however, come with the French division. 
How did ! qualify? Well, that’s precisely the story 
I’m trying so hard to tell. Just a minute—Bill’s 
going. Now he’s gone. 

Remember that English Tommy who tapped my 
knee? In the train from Paris to Senlis, you know. 
Well, at last, perhaps, I can tell you about him. Let’s 
see—oh, yes; the sergeant pointed with his thumb out 
the car window and spoke. 

“I say, old chap, see those beggars guarding the 
railway line? Look! Right over there. Terri- 
torials they are. They’re on post at every bridge 
and culvert, you know. Well, if you want to make 
’em happy, toss out your paper to ’em. They’ll be 
as pleased as Punch. I know how it is myself. 
You’ve no idea how bally hungry a chap gets for 
the news.” 

Out the window my newspaper sailed, and a sol- 
dier in dirty white overalls caught it and waved me 
his blessing. The sergeant drew out a huge jack- 
knife and picked his teeth, while the country people 
in the compartment looked on with interest. Every- 
where in France, when a British soldier appears, I 
have seen that rapt look of admiration on French 
faces. Tommy is looked up to as a strange big 
brother who bathes and shaves and has his tea 
every day; as a sort of god who has saved Paris, 
who is saving France. English officers have 
told me that it took them long to get used to 
it; and when schoolboys, walking past the 
café where they sat, voluntarily raised their 
caps and cried “Vive les Anglais!” it moved 
them, even those Britons, so that it brought 
the tears. But Tommy the ranker is ordi- 
narily untouched by sentiment. Women 
smile and salute him, men take off their hats 
and bow. “Morning!” replies Tommy Atkins 
and doesn’t even take the pipe out of his 
mouth. I met a trooper of the Fusileers once, 
beyond Meaux, leading a lame horse, who had 
walked a hundred miles on that one word. 
Tommy scorns French and has no use for it; 
he has a muttering contempt for anyone who 
doesn’t speak his own language. 

But we were different. After he had 
cursed the slowness of the train, he grew 
expansive, and we ventured to ask him what 
he thought of the enemy. 

“Oh, I don’t mind the Germans so long as 
they aren’t more than three to one,” he said. 
“We can take care of bunches of ’em alone all 
right, but when they are in mass formation, 
I say, they’re fair nasty. You see, they fight 
different to us; or they used to, till they 
learned how. We deploy along a whole line, 
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if you know what I mean, and we keep right on 
shooting. The Germs, they huddle together and try 
to wipe out complete companies, thinkin’ to terrify 
us that way. They'll hold a bridge, d’you under- 
stand, and try to 

smash a whole 

detachment just 

for the moral ef -> 
fect. But we just sx} - 
extend and hammer ; 
‘em, hammer ‘em, 
hammer ’em along 
the whole line till 
we weaken their 
force, and then go 
in with the bayo 
net. And even then 
we fight different. 
It’s ‘Joe, you take 
that one; and I'll 
do for the blighter 
with the beard’; 
and with each chap 
picking his man, we 
do ’em up proper. 
Say, what’s that? 
A Taube?” 

An aeroplane was 
in the sky, headed 
for the south, prob- 
ably bound for 
Paris. I saw the 
black cross on its 
belly. Tommy 
shook his head. “I 
say, I saw one of 
those birds brought 
down pretty neat 
once,” he said. “On the retreat from Mons, it was. It 
was the first German flyer we’d seen. We had a 
couple of dismounted machines loaded on motor lor- 
ries, and if they weren’t got out and set up quick, 
my word! I was detailed to follow the chase on a 
motorcycle. Forty kilometers into the country it 
took me, too. Our airmen had no machine guns, so 
they both got on top of him, one on each side, and 
bore down on him till he was forced to the ground. 
Best race I ever saw.” 

“It must have been exciting, that retreat from 
Mons,” I ventured. 

“Yes,” he said reflectively, “it was.’ 

“And you know who was responsible for it?” 

I mentioned a name—a mysterious name that the 
French papers even yet are very loath to mention. 
Tommy puffed at his pipe and scowled. “D’you know 
what became of him?” 

That, too, is a subject the Paris papers refuse to 
discuss. Some say the General is inspecting artil 
lery, some that he is at Bordeaux—and some assert 
that he is in the military prison of Cherche-Midi. 

“Shot,” said Tommy. “Shot, and buried up there 
in the northeast. That’s what Kitchener came over 
for. We were in advance of the French line, you 
know, and we had only 50,000 men to hold off 200,000 
Germans—and the beggar never came forward from 
Lille to support us. Yes, it was in the orders of the 
day that he had been court-martialed and shot. A 
good job, too. Why, do you know how near we came 
to being surrounded? Just two miles, I give you my 
word. Near Bertry, it was, with our two army 
corps retreating on one road, mixed up you 
couldn’t tell cavalry from infantry. I’ll never forget 
that night—Lord, what a mess! It took hours to 
straighten us out, with four lanterns on one side of 
the road for the Fourth Division to assemble, three 
on the other for the Third, and so on, all stumbling 
into the fields, trying to find their regiments and 
brigades, in the dark, with the devil to pay and every 
man jack as mad as a hatter for having to retreat.” 
He took his pipe out of his mouth and laughed sud- 
denly. “I say, you should have seen one Scotchman 
there, lying down in the middle of the road, by Jove, 
blocking the traffic for fifty thousand men! He swore 
he was too dog-tired to move, and he’d killed enough 
Germs to have a rest. They couldn’t budge him. 
And the enemy only two miles away! General Smith- 
Dorrien himself came up and ordered him under 
arrest, and even then he wouldn’t go, and they had 
to fair lift him up and carry him off!” 

The train had begun to slacken speed now, and, as 
I glanced out the window, for a moment I thought I 
was back in San Francisco after the fire. “That’s 
nothing!” said Tommy. “You ought to see Rheims!” 
But those piles of blackened bricks and twisted iron 
bars, the wrack of fire and shell, were horrible enough. 
Where were we? “Senlis!” called out the guard. 
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Some Pearl-Gray Facts 


Le cage you'll have to wait a minute or two at 
the station, if you don’t mind; for there is a 
knock at my door. Marie has entered with a card. I 
shall have to leave my typewriter for a while. 

Phil Simms doesn’t know, and I really hate to tell 
him, that I’m busy. Simms—of the United Press 
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is so sincere, so friendly that I simply can’t turn him 
away. So up he comes, with his pearl-gray shoes, 
and his peari-gray hat, and his pearl-gray scarf, and 
his pear!-gray eyes, while I hide my poor impatient 
manuscript in my 
table drawer. That 


Tommy is looked and you, dear reader, 
up to as a sort of God must wait, while 
Simms asserts, in 
his pearl-gray way 
right in the middle 
of a chill rainstorm, 
mind you—that 
y never was Paris so 
beautiful. I shiver. 
Simms’s clear - cut, 


sensitive face has a 
poetic calm; he 
really means it. 

Where has Simms 
been? Getting ar- 
rested! Well, work 
or no work, I must 
hear his version. So, 
saying he won’t stay 
but a minute—and 
he won’t—he begins 
bang in the middle, 
telling how Grundy 
you know Grundy 

the New York 
”?_woke him 
up at three o’clock 
in the morning, at 
Romigny, while they 
were sleeping on 
the stra w— pris- 
oners. “My hat!” 
yas what Grundy said, “two more nights of this 
will kill me!” 

For it appears that Simms and Grundy and Wythe 
Williams of the New York “Times,” they chartered 
an automobile and set out to visit the battle fields of 
the Marne with a permit from General Gallieni him- 
self. It was, you will find, just about the time when 
the season for war correspondents suddenly closed. 
General Joffre ended it himself with a drastic order, 
and the mousetrap was set! 

At Romigny, it seems, a captain stopped the party 
and looked over their papers. “Come along with 
me!” said the captain, in a way these captains have 
nowadays. The trio went. 

Simms, Grundy, and Williams, it appears, weren’t 
prisoners at all. Had they been, they could have been 
fed. But, being merely “detained,” they couldn’t 
draw rations, and had to buy bread and straw. In 
Simms’s soft, pearl-gray Maryland accent I heard 
(itching to get back to my own tale myself) how the 
three spent three days roaming about the courtyard 
of that farm, whose chief object of interest was a 
dunghill “as high as the Alps.” When, however, 
the sentry with a loaded gun did let them peep 
through the gates ajar, they had the pleasure of 
looking across the way at what?—well, Richard 
Harding Davis. 

He, I understand, was also “detained” with Gran- 
ville Fortesque and Ashmead Bartlett of CoLLIER’s 
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WEEKLY and Gerald Morgan, an American free 
lance. All had been caught that fatal week in 
Joffre’s military mousetrap. So now we have al- 


ready ten members for the “Get Arrested Club,” and 
I can perhaps get along with my own narrative with- 
out bothering you with how 
Simms and Davis and all 
the rest were escorted back 
to Paris under an armed 
guard, and locked up in 
the Cherche-Midi military 
prison, and the Invalides, 
and so forth. 

But where were we, any- 
way, young Mowrer and I? 
Oh, yes! At the Senlis rail- 
way station, shattered by 
artillery fire two weeks be- 
before; with an abject cho- 
colate slot machine, mortally 
wounded, still leaning help- 
lessly on the platform. Sen- 
lis itself was half in ruins, 
and we didn’t dare ride 
bicycles through its streets, 
for fear of broken glass. 
But ruined Senlis long be- 
fore this has been pictured 
on hundreds of post cards. 
Young Mowrer and I were 
for more inaccessible scenes 
—preferably battle fields, 
dead Germans, and rusty re- 
volvers, for instance. So we 
set out along the straight 
road across the plains of 
Picardy for Crépy-en-Valois 

My ankles are lame yet! 
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lt was growing very cold. 
now being taken for a German spy 


That one-inch-too-high saddle soon began to strain 
my tendons of Achilles, and my eager young friend. 
little knowing my torture, urged me on. The handle 
bar of my machine began to wiggle and slip, and we 
had to stop every mile to tighten the nut. But there 
were no vehicles to be had, and the road was flat. 
So, full of chocolate courage and bread-and-cheese 
determination, we pedaled on. 

Two weeks ago along this road French peasants 
were flying southward in deadly fear of the all- 
too-near German hordes. Now they were slowly 
creeping back to their ruined homes. Oh, those 
heavy, unwieldy huge wagons! It made one tired 
merely to look at them with their tons of unneces- 
sary dead weight, their clumsy solidity, and primi- 
tive construction. An American farmer, used to our 
trim, scientific vehicles, whittled down to a perfection 
of efficiency, would have laughed at those lumbering 
carts—until he caught sight of the patient, hopeless 
faces of the women atop, huddled in shawls, the little 
old babies, the load of crude tables, chairs, bedding, 
and provisions piled high, as the carts lumbered 
creaking on, each dragging behind it a surly, unwill- 
ing cow. No, they wouldn’t stop to be photographed. 
They wouldn’t stop even to answer. There was but 
one thing interested them: What had the vandals 
left of house and home? 


A Journal of Misinformation 


EN days ago the Germans had poured across this 

road in a devastating flood. But now there was 
hardly a scratch to show that war had ever been. 
Once I dismounted to poke among the ruins of a half- 
burned infantry coat, some fragments of a charred 
automobile, and a battered tin box—empty; but it 
was no use. Sherlock Holmes might have made 
something of it, but we gave it up. 

But, yes, there was something else. Fluttering 
across the flat field that stretched southward toward 
the Marne, I noticed a scrap of paper. It came nearer 
and nearer; I picked it up. Two half sheets, printed 
in German. It was “Feld Nummer 3” of the “Parole” 

the German army journal furnished to the troops by 
the Government. Surely you know by this time, through 
the Wolff Agency and the wireless dispatches from 
Nauen, what sort of mental food the Kaiser feeds his 
flock. So I need quote only a few headlines. “Belgien 
hat alle Folgen zu tragen” (“Belgium has to take 
the consequences”); “Prinz Heinrich von Bayern 
vernichtet eine Abteilung franzésicher Dragoner” 
(This is not, of course, the famous “clown prince’”’) ; 
“Wie Vizefeldwebel die ersten Gefangenen machte” 
(“How the subaltern made his first capture”); “An 
English submarine aground,” etc., ete. The trend of 
the misinformation may be easily imagined. Most 
significant was the poetry, of which let me translate 
one sample: 

“The Zeppe lin flies, 
To fight in the skies! 
To England it turns- 
And all England burns! 
The Zeppelin flies!” 


There was a ruined church tower off to the right. 
Was it smashed by artillery? A small boy watching 
us—a boy who had seen, that month, what a man 
might live a lifetime without being able to see or even 
imagine—said “No!” and pointed a dirty finger toward 
the northeast. The fighting had been up that way. 

So we pressed forward—that way. No battle fields 
about here; better get (Continued on page 20) 
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It was not so much of a joke 
I began to realize that war was heil 
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THE ETERNAL SENATOR 


NATIONS MAY COME AND GO, BUT HE TALKS ON FOREVER 


HEN the Executive Committee of the Ama- 

teur Athletic Union meets again a strong 
effort will be made by the defensive organization 
of defenseless listeners to change the rules under 
which new-world and solar-system records for 
continuous loquacity have recently been made in the 
Senate. Numerous attempts have been made in the 
past to qualify the right of a Senator to rise at 3 p. m. 
and offer a few remarks extending to the close of 
the fiscal year. Senatorial courtesy forbids practical 
methods, such as chloroform- 
ing the speaker or mashing 
him into his seat with a pile 
driver, but in various ways the 
Senate has edged impatiently 
upon the right of a member tu 
obtain the floor as a vested in- 
terest and to bequeath it to his 
heirs and assigns when he him- 
self is through with it. 

Many obstacles have been 
thrown in the way of untram- 
meled eloquence. The speaker 
can no longer stand at ease 
cooling off his larynx while a 
clerk reads a quotation from 
the first three volumes of 
Josephus on the tariff. He can- 
not refresh himself with sand- 
wiches, roast beef, mashed 
potatoes, chicken salad, and 
three kinds of cake while orat- 
ing. He cannot wait in injured 
silence for thirty minutes 
while a page hunts for a copy 
of Ptolemy’s revised game 
laws, from which he proposes 
to quote in opposing the Ship 
Purchase Act. He cannot 
even look around the stricken 
chamber with a cold and fishy 
eye and suggest the absence 
of a quorum, thus securing 
a roll call whenever his knees 
curl up beneath him and 





BY GEORGE FITCH 


CARTOON BY RODNEY THOMSON 


of hoarseness, but because the supply of listeners 
was completely exhausted. If any man is observed 


this summer departing from an informal meeting 
with every indication of extreme fear after the chair- 
man has stated a motion and has called for remarks, 


two innings, and not only kept going all the time 
at high speed but waved his arms into the bar- 
gain. One desperate Senator has suggested that 
each speaker be compelled to write out his re- 
marks in advance and file an advance copy, hold- 
ing that this would make him suffer as much in the 
preparation as his auditors would in the delivery. But 
if this rule were to be adopted, the Senators’ secre- 
taries would resign in a body. They have enough to 
do revising the speeches afterward for printing in the 
Record. If they had to pre- 
pare them in advance, they 














would collapse in windrows. 

It seems probable that when 
the Senate has sufficiently re- 
covered to discuss the situation 
calmly it will insist that the 
rule of Senatorial courtesy 
should be made reciprocal, and 
that any Senator acquiring the 
floor shall not schedule it in his 
list of personal property, but 
shall return it at the end of 
three hours. Many Senators 
protest that they cannot even 
get up steam in that time. 
However, as each Senator is 
allowed to speak twice to each 
motion in each legislative day, 
this will allow a grand total of 
486 hours of debate on each 
subject between sunup and 
sundown—technically speaking. 
With care a great deal of light 
can be shed upon the most ab- 
struse proposition in this length 
of time. 

Some rank outsider has at- 
tempted to introduce a gleam 
of intelligence into the whole 
business by holding that an ad- 
journment should not wipe out 
the speaking score—that only 
192 hours of debate should be 
allowed on any one motion, re- 











his brain refuses to give down. 

Senatorial orators have 
done all these things in the crude past, but they 
can’t do it now. They must speak and speak to the 
subject or furl up their legs and voices and relin- 
quish the floor without rebate or concession. This 
has been done in order to encourage brevity and 
concise thinking in a body whose members have 
been known to refer to the day’s weather in three 
quarto volumes; and the net result, to dite, of the 
restrictions has been exhausted stenographers, a 
clogged printing office, a foundered Congressional 
Record, and an assortment of speeches exceeding all 
past records in length, perseverance, ruthlessness, 
and tenuity. 

In the recent oratorical Marathon, Senators rang- 
ing in age from sixty to one hundred and ten or 
thereabouts have acted in a manner which must 
have filled a Oslerization society with deep pain. 
They have spoken for six and seven hours with the 
aid of a glass of water and a few stray notes. They 
have risen to address the chair on a minor detail and 
have sat down the next day with visible reluctance. 
The spectacle of a seventy-eight-year-old Senator 
concluding a few diffuse statements at the end of 
seven and a half hours with the declaration that he 
is as fresh as when he began and will resume the 
subject later would be magnificent if it were not so 
alarming. 

Most Senators, especially the short-winded ones, 
agree that there must be more drastic restrictions 
upon eloquence. Competition has been too unre- 
strained and the results are becoming destructive. 
The speakers themselves show no ill effects, but the 
result upon the listeners is lamentable. After a 
few hours they lose hope, temper, and their sense of 
justice. They are filled with a deep, malignant sense 
of wrong, and are likely in this condition to vote for 
anything, from the extinction of libraries to the pil- 
laging of orphanages, from mere ill nature. A Sen- 
ate should not be abused to such a point that it is 
likely to declare war on the world in the midst of a 
chrenic oration and march to battle with a loud sob 
of relief. 

The late filibuster has at least settled the long 
disputed question as to whether it is easier to speak 
or listen. Even with the system of listening in two- 
hour shifts, which was perfected in this session, the 
advantage has been all on the speaker’s side. The 
filibuster came to an end not because of a single case 





he may be safely set down as a Senator. He has had 
enough. He is gun shy. 

Another grave danger if unharnessed eloquence is 
to be allowed any longer is the Vice-Presidential situ- 
ation. We may yet be compelled to advertise for 
Vice Presidents, offering immunity, seven nights out, 
overtime, and free ear muffs. Vice-Presidenting has 
always been a hard and thankless task, but at pres- 
ent it is terrifying. Mr. Marshall has been patient 
and plucky, but he has been compelled to set limits. 
Out of deference to union labor he will only listen to 
eight hours of speech a day, and he knocks off regu- 
larly at 6 p.m. Even that is too much. Twelve 
thousand dollars a year and garage bills for listen- 
ing to Colonel du Pont reading unlimited figures 
in a voice that sounds like a dried leaf in a wash 
boiler is pitiable pay. 


Why Senators Go Deaf 


OMETHING must be done. The worst obstacle is 

Senatorial courtesy. When a Senator obtains the 
floor he is responsible only to Heaven, which doesn’t 
have to listen to him speak. Changing a Senate rule 
is more unthinkable than changing a Senator from 
Wyoming. But the rules governing the rule may be 
tightened, which is the legislative way of getting 
round a constitution. There have been many sug- 
gestions. One is that the speaker must confine him- 
self strictly to the subject. Senator Sherman showed 
up this suggestion, however, very painfully when he 
read the Postmaster General’s report in leading up to 
the argument that the Government couldn’t run a 
line of ships successfully. They couldn’t stop him 
because he had a constitutional right to lead up to 
his subject. 

Senator Reed offered a resolution providing that 
all Senators shall be chained to their seats dur- 
ing debate. He did not push it, however, because the 
remedy would be too horrible. But the days of the 
Inquisition are over, and, besides, it might lead to 
murder and rapine. It has been suggested that Sen- 
ators be required to produce at least 100 words a 
minute while speaking—Senator Jones having at 
times got down to four words a minute, and not 
very long words at that—and that three repetitions of 
ideas be considered out. gut that would not be 
enough: William Alden Smith spoke twelve hours in 


gardless of adjournments. At 

present when the Senate ad- 
journs and goes home to bed it cancels all rhetorical 
charges against its members. Each Senator begins the 
morrow with a clean slate and another 192 speeches 
are allowed on the same subject. This led to serious 
complications during the late gabfest and mussed up 
the calendar a great deal. While the Democrats had 
the majority they were compelled to listen, but they 
could decline to adjourn. Consequently Thursday 
frequently ran over to Saturday or Sunday. Sena- 
tors would arise from a dinner party on Tuesday 
and totter down to the Capitol to listen to a debate 
on the preceding Saturday. It was very confusing. 
At one time old Senator Tillman, who is very feeble 
and had a large soft bed set up in a room outside 
the Senate chamber, retired to it and slept three days 
one afternoon. 

Whatever the outcome of the rule dispute, it is 
hardly likely that the world will again see such an 
exhibition of free-handed, open-faced, catch-as- 
catch-can, night-blooming, perennial, fadeless, death- 
less, and thoughtless eloquence. There have been 
supreme efforts of endurance before in the sacred 
hall, but they don’t measure up. Even La Follette’s 
famous eighteen-hour speech of several years ago 
cannot be considered. It was under the old rules, 
and whenever the Senator became fatigued he rolled 
his implacable eye about the hall, fastened it upon 
the one or two listeners, and suggested the absence 
of a quorum. Then he rested for half an hour while 
puff-eyed statesmen in shirt sleeves, slippers, obso- 
lete shaves, and varying states of rage pried them- 
selves out of sofas and quiet corners and came in to 
answer to their names. After which, a quorum hav- 
ing been assembled, the Senator from Wisconsin 
would gaze benignly upon the proud reactionaries 
who had walked out on him when he first entered the 
Upper House and would thunder solemnly on. His- 
tory does not record a more poetic or terrible revenge. 

La Follette got six hours’ rest during his speech. 
And when Senator Burton talked the pork barrel to 
death in the last session, Senator Kenyon relieved 
him whenever he faltered by popping up and de- 
manding a roll call. But in the recent filibuster none 
of these technicalities went. It was not considered 
sportsmanlike even to lean on the back of a desk or 
to gulp down gallons of hot coffee. Senator Gallinger, 
aged seventy-eight, spoke for seven hours twenty 
minutes and some words (Continued on page 26) 
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With a subdued cry I stepped forward. 
stride | passed from the horrible to the bizarre 


VERY fine rain was falling, which rendered it 

difficult to see clearly from the windows; but 
the weather apparently had little effect upon the com- 
mercial activities of the district. The cab was 
threading a hazardous way through the cosmopoli- 
tan throng crowding the street. On either side of 
me extended a row of stalls, seemingly established 
in opposition to the more legitimate shops upon the 
inner side of the pavement. 

Jewish hawkers, many of them in their shirt 
sleeves, acclaimed the rarity of the bargains which 
they had to offer, and, allowing for the difference of 
costume, these tireless Israelites, heedless of climatic 
conditions, sweating at their mongery, might well 
have stood, not in a squalid London thoroughfare, 
but in an equally squalid market street of the Orient. 

They offered linen and fine raiment; from foot- 
gear to hair oil their wares ranged. They enlivened 
their auctioneering with conjuring tricks and witty 
stories, selling watches by the aid of legerdemain, 
and fancy vests by grace of a seasonable anecdote. 

Poles, Russians, Serbs, Rumanians, Jews of Hun- 
gary, and Italians of Whitechapel mingled in the 
throng. Near East and Far East rubbed shoulders. 
Pidgeon English contested with Yiddish for the own- 
ership of some tawdry article offered by an auc- 
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In that one 
into the fantastic realms of fairyland 


tioneer whose nationality defied conjecture, save that 
always some branch of his ancestry had drawn 
nourishment from the soil of eternal Judea. 

Some wearing men’s caps, some with shawls 
thrown over their oily locks, and some, more true 
to primitive instincts, defying, bareheaded, the un- 
kindly elements, bedraggled women—more often than 
not burdened with muffled infants—crowded the 
pavements and the roadway, thronged about the 
stalls like white ants about some choice carrion. 

And the fine drizzling rain fell upon all alike, pat- 
tering upon the hood of the taxicab, trickling down 
the front windows; glistening upon the unctuous hair 
of those in the street who were hatless; dewing the 
bare arms of the auctioneers, and dripping, melan- 
cholily, from the tarpaulin coverings of the stalls. 
Heedless of the rain above and of the mud beneath, 
North, South, East, and West mingled their cries, 
their bids, their blandishments, their raillery, min- 
gled their persons in that joyless throng. 

Sometimes a yellow face showed close to one of 
the streaming windows; sometimes a black-eyed, pal- 
lid face, but never a face wholly sane and healthy. 
This was an underworld where squalor and vice 
went hand in hand through the beautiless streets, a 
melting pot of the world’s outcasts; this was the 
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shadow land which, twenty-four hours ago, had swal- 
lowed up Nayland Smith. 

Ceaselessly I peered to right and left, searching 
amid that rain-soaked company for any face known 
to me. Whom I expected to find there, I know not, 
but I should have counted it no matter for surprise 
had I detected amid that ungracious ugliness the 
beautiful face of Karamanéh, the Eastern slave girl; 
the leering yellow face of a Burmese dacoit; the 
gaunt, bronze features of Nayland Smith. A hundred 
times I almost believed that I had seen the ruddy 
countenance of Inspectof Weymouth, and once (at 
that instant my heart seemed to stand still) I suf- 
fered from the singular delusion that the oblique 
green eyes of Dr. Fu-Manchu peered out from the 
shadows between two stalls. 


T WAS mere phantasy, of course, the sick imagin- 

ings of a mind overwrought. I had not slept and 
had scarcely tasted food for more than thirty hours; 
for, following up a faint clue supplied by Burke, ex- 
officer of New York police, my friend, Nayland 
Smith, on the previous evening had set out in quest 
of some obscene den where the man called Shen- 
Yan—former keeper of an opium shop—was now 
said to be in hiding. Shen-Yan we knew to be a crea- 
ture of the Chinese doctor, and only a most urgent 
call had prevented me from joining Smith upon this 
promising, though hazardous, expedition. 

At any rate, Fate willing it so, he had gone with- 
out me; and now—although Inspector Weymouth, as- 
sisted by a number of C. I. D. men, was sweeping 
the district about me—to the time of my departure 
nothing whatever had been heard of Smith. The 
ordeal of waiting finally had proved too great to be 
borne. With no definite idea of what I proposed to 
do, I had thrown myself into the search, filled with 
such dreadful apprehensions as I hope never again 
to experience. 

I did not know the exact situation of the place to 
which Smith was gone, for, owing to the urgent ease 
which I have mentioned, I had been absent at the 
time of his departure; nor could Scotland Yard en- 
lighten me upon this point. Weymouth was in charge 
of the case—under Smith’s direction—and since the 
inspector had left the yard early that morning, he 
had disappeared as completely as Smith, no report 
having been received from him. 

As the cab turned into the black mouth of a nar- 
row, ill-lighted street, and the glare and clamor of 
the greater thoroughfare died behind me, I sank into 
the corner of the cab burdened with such a sense of 
desolation as mercifully comes but rarely. 

We were heading now for that strange settlement 
off the West India Dock Road, which, bounded by 
Limehouse Causeway and Pennyfields, and narrowly 
confined within four streets, composes a unique 
Chinatown, a miniature of that at Liverpool, and of 
the greater one in San Francisco. Inspired with an 
idea which promised hopefully, I raised the speak- 
ing tube. 

“Take me first to the River Police Station,” I di- 
rected, “along Ratcliffe Highway.” 

The man turned and nodded comprehendingly, as 
I could see through the wet pane. 

Presently we swerved to the right and into an even 
narrower street. This inclined in an easterly direc- 
tion, and proved to communicate with a wide thor- 
oughfare along which passed brilliantly lighted elec- 
tric trams. I had lost all sense of direction, and 
when, swinging to the left and to the right again, 
I looked through the window and perceived that we 
were before the door of the police station, I was 
dully surprised. 

In quite mechanical fashion I entered the depot. 
Inspector Ryman, our associate in one of the darkest 
episodes of the campaign with the Yellow Doctor 
two years before, received me in his office. 


Y a negative shake of the head he answered my 
unspoken question. 

“The ten o’clock boat is lying off the Stone Stairs, 
doctor,” he said, “and cooperating with some of the 
Scotland Yard men who are dragging that district.” 

I shuddered at the word “dragging.” Ryman had 
not used it literally, but, nevertheless, it had con- 
jured up a dread possibility—a possibility in accord- 
ance with the methods of Dr. Fu-Manchu. All within 
space of an instant I saw the tide of Limehouse 
Reach, the Thames lapping about the green-coated 
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timbers of a dock pier; and ris- 
ing—falling sometimes  disclos- 
ing to the pallid light a rigid 
hand, sometimes a_ horribly 
bloated face—I saw the body of 
Nayland Smith at the mercy of 
those oily waters. Ryman con- 
tinued: 

“There is a launch out, too, 
patrolling the riverside from 
here to Tilbury. Another lies at 
the breakwater.” He jerked his 
thumb over his shoulder. 
“Should you care to take a 
run down and see for your- j 
self?” 

“No, thanks,” I replied, 
shaking my head. “You are 
doing all that can be done. 

Can you give me the ad- 
dress of the place to which 
Mr. Smith went last night?” 

“Certainly,” said Ryman; 

“IT thought you knew it. You remember Shen-Yan’s 
place—by Limehouse Basin? Well, further east— 
east of the Causeway, between Gill Street and Three 
Colt Lane—is a block of wooden buildings. You 
recall them?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 
again, then?” 

“It appears so, but although you have evidently 
not been informed of the fact, Weymouth raided the 
establishment in the early hours of this morning!” 

“Well?” I cried. 

“Unfortunately with no result,” continued the in- 
spector. “The notorious Shen-Yan was missing, and 
although there is no real doubt that the place is used 
as a gaming house, not a particle of evidence to that 
effect could be obtained. Also—there was no sign of 
Mr. Nayland Smith, and no sign of the American, 
Burke, who had led him to the place.” 

“Ts it certain that they went there?” 

“Two C. I. D. men who were shadowing, actually 
saw the pair of them enter. A signal had been ar- 
ranged, but it was never given; and at about half 
past four the place was raided.” 

“Surely some arrests were made?” 

“But there was no evidence!” cried Ryman. 
“Every inch of the rat burrow was searched. The 
Chinese gentleman who posed as the proprietor of 
what he claimed to be a respectable lodging house 
offered every facility to the police. What could 
we do?” 

“T take it that the place is being watched.” 

“Certainly,” said Ryman. “Both from the river 
and from the shore. Oh! they are not there! God 
knows where they are, but they are not there!” 

I stood for a moment in silence, endeavoring to 
determine my course; then, telling Ryman that I 
hoped to see him later, I walked out slowly into the 
rain and mist, and nodding to the taxi driver to pro- 
ceed to our original destination, I reentered the cab. 

As we moved off, the lights of the River Police 
depot were swallowed up in the humid murk, and 
again I found myself being carried through the dark- 
ness of those narrow streets which like a maze held 
secret within their labyrinth mysteries greater, and 
at least as foul, as that of Pasiphaé. 

The marketing centers I had left far behind me; to 
my right stretched the broken range of riverside 
buildings, and beyond them flowed the Thames, a 
stream more heavily burdened with secrets than ever 
were Tiber or Tigris. On my left occasional flicker- 
ing lights broke through the mist, for the most part 
the lights of taverns; and, saving these rents in the 
veil, the darkness was punctuated with nothing but 
the faint and yellow luminance of the street lamps. 


“Is the man established there 


HEAD was a black mouth, which promised to swal- 

low me up as it had swallowed up my friend. 

In short, what with my lowered condition and 
consequent frame of mind, and what with the tradi- 
tions for me inseparable from that gloomy quarter 
of London, I was in the grip of a shadowy menace 
which at any moment might become tangible—I 
perceived, in the most commonplace objects, the 
yellow hand of Dr. Fu-Manchu. 

When the cab stopped in a place of utter darkness, 
I aroused myself with an effort, opened the door, and 
stepped out into the mud of a narrow lane. A high 
brick wall frowned upon me from one side, and, 
dimly perceptible, there towered a smokestack be- 
yond. On my right uprose the side of a wharf 
building, shadowily, and some distance ahead, almost 
obscured by the drizzling rain, a solitary lamp 
flickered. 

I turned up the collar of my raincoat, shivering 
as much at the prospect as from physical chill. 

“You will wait here,” I said to the man; and, feel- 
ing in my breast pocket, I added: “If you hear the 
note of a whistle, drive on and rejoin me.” 

He listened attentively and with a certain eager- 
ness. I had selected him that night for the reason 
that he had driven Smith and myself on previous 
occasions and had proved himself a man of intelli- 
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gence. Transferring a Browning pistol 
from my hip pocket to that of my rain- 
coat, I trudged on into the mist. 

The headlights of the taxi were swal- 
lowed up behind me, and just abreast of 
the street lamp I stood listening. 

Save for the dismal sound of rain and 
the trickling of water along the gutters 
all about me was silent. Sometimes this 
silence would be broken by the distant, 
muffled note of a steam siren; and always, 
forming a sort of background to the near 
stillness, was the remote din of riverside 
activity. 

I walked on to the corner just beyond 
the lamp. This was the street in which 
the wooden buildings were situated. I had 
expected to detect some evidences of sur- 
veillance, but if any surveillance was 
there, it was effectively masked. Not 
a living creature was visible, peer as I 
would. 

Plans I had none, and, perceiving that 
the street was empty and that no lights showed in 
any of the windows, I passed on, only to find that 
I had entered a cul-de-sac. 

A rickety gate gave access to a descending flight 
of stone steps, the bottom invisible in the denser 
shadows of an archway, beyond which, I doubted 
not, lay the river. 

Still uninspired by any definite design, I tried the 
gate and found that it was unlocked. Like some 
wandering soul, as it has since seemed to me, I de- 
scended. There was a lamp over the archway, but 
the glass was broken, and the rain apparently had 
extinguished the light; as I passed under it I could 
hear the gas whistling from the burner. 

Continuing my way I found myself upon a2 nar- 
row wharf with the Thames flowing gloomily be- 
neath me. A sort of fog hung over the river, shut- 
ting me in. Then came an incident. 

Suddenly, quite near, there arose a weird and 
mournful cry—a cry indescribable, and inexpres- 
sibly uncanny! 

I started back so violently that how I escaped fall- 
ing into the river I do not know to this day. That 
cry, so eerie and so wholly unexpected, had un- 
nerved me; and realizing the nature of my sur- 
roundings, and the folly of my presence alone in such 
a place, I began to edge back toward the foot of the 
steps, away from the thing that cried: when—a great 
white shape uprose like a phantom before me! 

There are few men, I suppose, whose lives have 
been crowded with so many eerie happenings as 
mine, but this phantom thing which grew out of 
the darkness, which seemed about to envelop me, 
takes rank in my memory among the most fearsome 
apparitions which I have witnessed. I know that 
I was frozen with a sort of supernatural ter- 
ror. I stood there with hands clenched, star- 
ing — staring —at that white shape, which 
seemed to float. ... 

And as I stared, every nerve in my body 
thrilling, I distinguished the outline of the 
phantom. With a subdued cry I stepped for- 


**Speak!’’ he hissed. ‘* You 
lift up my heart from a dark pit!”’ 
**] can restore your white peacock,’’ I said 
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ward. A new sensation claimed me. In that one 
stride I passed from the horrible to the bizarre. 

I found myself confronted with something tangi- 
ble, certainly, but something whose presence in that 
place was utterly extravagant—could only be recon- 
cilable in the dreams of an opium slave. 

Was I awake, was I sane? Awake and sane be- 
yond doubt, but surely moving, not in the purlieus 
of Limehouse, but in the fantastic realms of fairy- 
land. 

Swooping with open arms, I rounded up in an 
angle against the building and gathered in this 
screaming thing which had inspired in me so keen 
a terror. 

The great, ghostly fan was closed as I did so, and 
I stumbled back toward the stair with my strug- 
gling captive tucked under my arm; I mounted into 
one of London’s darkest slums, carrying a beautiful 
white peacock! 


Y adventure had done nothing to relieve the 

feeling of unreality which held me in its thrall. 
Grasping the struggling bird firmly by the body, 
and having the long white tail fluttering a yard or 
so behind me, I returned to where the taxi waited. 

“Open the door!” I said to the man—who greeted 
me with such a stare of amazement that I laughed 
outright, though my mirth was but hollow. 

He jumped into the road and did as I directed. 
Making sure that both windows were closed, I thrust 
the peacock into the cab and shut the door upon it. 

“For God’s sake, sir!” began the driver— 

“It has probably escaped from some collector’s 
place on the riverside,” I explained, “but one never 
knows. See that it does not escape again, and if at 
the end of an hour, as arranged, you do not hear 
from me, take it back with you to the River Police 
Station.” 

“Right you are, sir,” said the man, remounting 
his seat. “It’s the first time I ever saw a peacock 
in Limehouse!” 

It was the first time J had seen one, and the 
incident struck me as being more than odd; it gave 
me an idea, and a new, faint hope. I returned to the 
head of the steps, (Continued on page 26) 
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Seats of the Mighty 


ROM 1905, when they first met head-on in cham- 

pionship battle, it took Connie Mack five years 
and John McGraw six years to rebuild a pennant- 
winning machine. And last year both were over- 
thrown by a ball club that on the Fourth of July was a 
pallid last, a ragged excuse for a major-league entry. 

As a result of that upset both Mack and McGraw 
have started to rebuild again and start again for 
“the seats of the mighty.” Between them they are 
crating over n‘nety ball players into Dixie in the 
hope that at least three or four youngsters will show 
enough to be hurled into gaps that have been slowly 
widening for the last year or two. Both have their 
attention directed to Boston where Stallings and Car- 
rigan have two powerful machines ready for a long, 
hard campaign. By losing Collins and Baker, Mack has 
weakened his infield, unless Lajoie, veteran of nineteen 
campaigns, has an old-time year. By adding Lobert. 
McGraw has strengthened his line-up, but not enough 
to bring him up with the Braves, unless he finds two 
great young pitchers or his veterans improve some 
68 per cent over 1914. 

The amount of labor that McGraw has ahead in 
his Texas camp and through his summer program is 
easy enough to outline. The Brave machine was 
established in players and health around the first of 
last July. On that date it was sixteen games behind 
the Giants. In three months’ play it wiped out this 
deficit and finished ten games to the good, a mar- 
gin of twenty-six victories within eighty starts. If 
Stallings had started early, there would have been 
no pennant race in the National League after June. 
It is only fair and reasonable to suppose this spring 
that he will be under way with 
the rest of the field. If this 
happens, about where will the 
rest of the field be on or around 
July Fourth? Not very close 
unless seven or eight “ifs” de- 
velop into buoyant realities. 
There must be an abnormal im- 
provement in Giant play all 
along the line, which possibly a 
cessation of World-Series pay 
checks may help to bring about. 


The International 


one one has written that 
America will be involved in 
no internat onal sport this sea- 
son. Quite the opposite. Keep- 
ing fairly neutral and fairly 
safe where the air is laden with 
shrapnel, the land is littered 
with bombs and the sea is loaded 








The Veteran Speaks 


“IT know what's what,” said the Veteran 
As he lobbed one back to me, 
“The early sun in these training camps 
Ain’t hot like it used to be.” 
“Maybe the old wing’s sore a bit,” 
I said as I sought the shade. 
“Oh, the arm feels great,” he said with a scowl 
As he reached for the shoulder blade. 


“My legs is good as they ever was,” 
Said the Veteran unto me; 

“But I wish to h—I could get this kink 
Rubbed out of my aching knee; 

There ain’t no heat in the sun,” he snarled, 
“Or I'd been in condition now.” 

“Yes, yes, it’s chilly and raw,” I said 
As I mopped at my dripping brow. 


“TI can hit that pill,” said the Veteran; 
“I’m there with the wallop still.” 

And the old third baseman scowled again— 
As old third basemen will— 

“It's funny,” he said, as he looked around 
To see that nobody heard, 

“They got five kids in the draft this year 
And all of them play third.” 


Golf and 1915 


N THE past year over one hundred courses and 
fifty thousand new golfers have been added to the 
golfing roster in the United States alone, showing 
the greatest growth that any one game has ever 
enjoyed. 


The one peculiar feature of golf is that 
it hoids cach recruit for life, so 
that practically all additions are 
a net gain. 

A few cities, intelligently run, 
have begun to make prepara- 
tions for this growth in the way 
of public courses. But there is 
great need for many times the 
number of such public links now 
on hand, and the majority of the 
cities are still sleeping soundly 
over a proposition so rife with 
recreation, health, and enjoy- 
ment to so many citizens. 

As it is, the rush of new 
golfers has badly crowded pres- 
ent playing conditions, and if 
another fifty thousand recruits 
should report this season there 
will be trouble in properly mo- 
bilizing the force. 

Golf has suddenly developed 








with mines, happens to be one 

of the greatest internationa! 

series yet devised. This last international sport, 
the matter of keeping out of trouble, requires speed, 
control, brains, courage, and luck—the five leading 
essentials to sportive success. So in place of having 
a dull international season we are liable to have the 
liveliest we have drawn since Professor Cornwallis 
was hurriedly recalled some years ago. 


The Difference 


HIS week the United States of America, officially 

designated, seeks “a place in the sun.” 

This week the United States of America formally 
announces the mobilization of her forces. 

But the “place in the sun” sought by the U.S. A. is 
for sixteen big-league training camps and the mo- 
bilization ordered is for 600 ball players, planning 
to start another cam»yaign—a campaign, not of 
blood and carnage and destruction and horror, but 
for the recreation and amusement of some 12,000,000 
people, referred to in the sporting parlance of the 
day as “fans.” 

The war debt here will not run into billions in 
money, hundreds of millions in sorrow, and 
millions in lives. But when April comes 
10,000 men go back upon the pay roll as 
12,000,000 fans return to watch a nation- 
wide battle of brains, speed, skill, and power 
that calls for no Red Cross corps and turns 
no rivers red. 

Europe may prefer her systems of mobili- 
zation and of seeking places in the sun. 
But most of us will take our chance with 


from a rich man’s game into the 

national play of the so-called 
middle classes, which stands as the test of the game’s 
wonderful appeal. 


Texas Leaguers 


Many an entry has been given credit for un- 
usual brain who merely had courage enough to keep 
his head up and.his eyes open, all set for the main 
chance. 

It’s as easy to be neutral as it is for an umpire to 
give a decision on a close play and make a hit with 
both clubs. 

Many are called, but, as one scribe writes from the 


training camp, most of them are frozen. 


Fable 


NCE upon a time a violent argument developed 
and a certain entry decided to be exactly neutral. 

He wandered ottside the firing zone and had noth- 
ing to say in any official capacity. When the argu- 


ment was finally settled both combatants rushed over, 


seized his hand and called him friend. Moral—Yes, 
once in a while we run a bit of fiction on this page. 





the American system and let it go at that. 





The Arrival of the Feds 


HE Federal League has undoubtedly added to the 

finances of all baseball stars and many of first 
rank rated somewhat above the normal. 

But salaries have unquestionably been boosted be- 
yond any reasonable margin, and club owners will 
soon be forced to cut down their pay rolls. Which 
means, of course, that most of the cutting will fall 
upon the average player who is not a great drawing 
card and whose place can be more easily filled. 

It follows that those capable of earning big sal- 
aries anyway will add further profit, but mainly 
at the expense of those getting only from $2,000 
to $3,000 a year. 


The Feds in several respects have greatly im- 
proved conditions which in too many instances 
were in sad need of improvement. But unless 


some interleague working agreement is established 
or some readjustment arrives it is more than 
doubtful as to how much they will help the aver- 
age player in increasing his pay check through 
seasons yet ahead. 


Wagner’s Birthday 
OX THE 24th of February, Pittsburgh celebrated 
H 


ans Wagner’s birthday. 

The German wonder confessed to forty-one years, 
eighteen of which had been given over to big-league 
baseball in its highest form. Wagner, in all this 
time, has been something more than a credit to the 
game. He has been a credit to the human race. 
For, with every detail of play and life taken into 
consideration, he stands just a bit above them all 
as the greatest man in the game. 


Cobb’s Ambition 


Y COBB’S great ambition is to lead his league 

at bat for ten successive years. He already has 
eight marks to his credit, doubling any record set 
in the past. Even the mighty Wagner was only 
able to lead the clan four successive years at bat, 
and if Cobb manages to stay on top ten seasons he 
will come into the ownership of a record that will 
almost certainly never be beaten and may not be 
even approached. 


The Shift from Newport 


EWPORT has certainly had its share of lawn- 

tennis championships. And as long as America 
doesn’t go in for monopoly in sport, the shift from 
Newport soil is a move in the proper direction for 
fair play for all sections. 

A tennis championship doesn’t belong eternally to 
any one city or section any more than.a golf cham- 
pionship does, or a baseball championship. It is well 
enough for certain people to maintain that certain 
sports belong only to the fashionable few and that 
the public at large is not to be considered. But no 
one takes this view seriously any longer. Any one 
sport belongs to those who play it fairly and cleanly 
and depend upon it for recreation and health. It be- 
longs to no one class and to no one section. The time 
is coming when tennis championships will be held in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Chicago, as 
well as New York, that time depending upon the 
ability of these cities to make ample preparation for 
such an event. 

It is well enough to note that 1915 has already 
furnished a wide shift in sport. The lawn-tennis 
championship will be held in the East. The golf 
championship will be held at Detroit in the Middle 
West, while most of the polo played will be in 
California. 

Each section now has football championships of its 
own, while the location of the World Series will not 
depend upon any committee, but upon the individual 
worth of the major-league clubs involved. 

There will be no international play to speak of 
this season, but the growth and development of sport 
in America has been so abnormal that we can now 
furnish a sufficient amount of home-grown 
thrills to last out the year. To find the best 
man in any one sportive line from 100,000,000 
people brings honor enough without seeking 
new fields to conquer. 

This will be especially so in tennis, where 
the championship has been located more con- 
veniently for the greater number, and where 
the West Side Tennis Club at Forest Hills. 
L. I., will make strenuous preparation to see 
that no one regrets the shift from Newport. 
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BY STEPHEN GRAHAM 


ILLUSTRATED BY RALPH 


ITH the outbreak of the war, literature and 
art came to an end. 

“I am no longer a painter,” says Pereplotchikof; 
“T’ve almost forgotten that I used to paint pictures.” 

Pereplotchikof serves on six committees for the 
care of the wounded. Maxim Gorky has volunteered 
to go to the front with the Red Cross. The author 
of “Jealousy” and “Sanin” works at the Brest sta- 
tion all day like a porter, carrying wounded soldiers 
from the just arrived Red Cross trains to the ambu- 
lances and motors and Red Cross trams waiting to 
convey them to the hospitals. 

Moscow receives in the course of each day some- 
thing like five thousand wounded, and has been 
warned that in the course of the war she may re- 
ceive as many as a million. Nothing is now more 
familiar than the double-coach tramcars gliding 
slowly along the iron ways, full of wounded—the 
first coach with plain glass, full of those lightly 
injured; the second with ground glass, but open 
windows, showing a dozen or twenty upper and 
lower beds laden with the heavily wounded. 

All-night houses, many schools, and churches are 
occupied by the wounded. People of all ranks in 
society are working together for their care. As I 
sit with Pereplotchikof the telephone rings. It is 
to say that a certain big doss house, containing 
six hundred wounded, is much in need of Bibles and 
books of a religious character; a few gramophones 
are asked for, and some women might help, reading 
aloud, writing letters, and chatting with the illiter 
ate. The nurses have all their spare time occupied 
in writing love letters to the soldiers’ sweethearts. 

I accompanied my friend to the doss house, an 
immense building near the Riazansky station. The 
chief doctor showed me round. I expected to see 
a very mournful spectacle, but was agreeably sur- 
prised. Not one in. twenty of the wounded was 
lying in bed. Every hall was full of gayety and 
life, the soldiers walking about in their white under- 
garments, talking, reading, laughing, playing cards; 
men with bandaged legs, heads, hands, bodies, with 
their bare feet stuffed into hospital slippers. 

The doctor, who confessed to a great admiration 
for the English, took me into the operating room, 
a place of blood and disinfectant; into the ban- 
daging room, where a young soldier was having his 
arm tied up anew; into the big basement hall where 
the daily cabbage soup is served out. 

“What has happened to the tramps and beggars 
who used to sleep here o’ nights?” I asked. 

“There are fewer of them,” said the doctor. 
“Since the sale of vodka stopped and the war began, 
the old night population seems to have vanished. 
I don’t know how much good the war will ultimately 
bring, but the sobriety which it has already brought 
would justify it.” 

The wounded are full of their impressions of the 
war and of Germany, and they talk readily. Thus: 

“Germany is a fine country—no comparison with 
our poor villages—stone houses, brick houses, three 
Stories, fine carpets, chairs, gramophones. Every 
house has a gramophone, and we all learned how 
to set them going. One day I had just come 
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into a house and set 
a gramophone going 
when an officer puts 
his head in at the 
broken window and says: ‘Stop that music at once!’ 
I didn’t know how to stop it, so I just hits it, biff, 
in the middle of the wheel, and it goes into bits 
ail over the room. Then they have fiddles, and 
some houses have a big black box with a lid [piano], 
and when you open the lid and bang it with your 
hand it goes ‘bir, bir, bir, bir, bo, bo, bo, bo.’ ” 

“Is there plenty to eat?” 

“Yes, pigs, as many as you like. We had roast 
German pork every day—hundreds, thousands of 
pigs. We caught them and carried them to the 
camp.” The wounded man hunts in the sack by 
his bed and brings out a murderous-looking knife. 
“That’s what the Germans kill them with,” says he. 

A wounded officer whom we met at another place 
told us how the streets of the German towns were 
strewn with books, gramophones, vases, silver plate, 
piano keys in handfuls, but no pictures, no statues. 
The soldiers never touch any pictures, not even that 
of the Emperor Wilhelm, saying merely of him as 
they look at his picture on the wall: 

“How his whiskers are turned up! 
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them down for him, eh, brothers? 


How Kuzma Killed 


HE wounded are always asked: “Do the Germans 

fight well?” And they answer: “Yes, like dogs.” 
Or: “Not with the bayonets. They carry their bay- 
onets in their belts; we always have ours fixed and 
ready. They are afraid of the hand-to-hand strug- 
gle. They think the Cossacks are devils, who live 
far away in the forests like savages, living on raw 
meat and blood. They are all afraid of the Cossacks.” 

One of the wounded who appeared at Moscow was 
Kuzma Krutchkof, the first to receive the Georgian 
ribbon for bravery. He gave a fine account of him- 
self. He is a handsome young man, dark, slender, 
with a clever look on his sunburned face. 

“Tt was like this,” says he. “One day, at ten 
o’clock in the morning, we set out from the town of 
Calvary to Alexandrovo, about ten versts away. 
There were four of us, I and my friends, Ivan 
Schtegolkof, Vassily Astakhof, and Michael Ivanof. 
As we were climbing up a little hill we came up 
against a detachment of German soldiers from 
the Ninth Lancers—twenty-seven men with two 
officers. At first the Germans were afraid, but 
afterward they made a dash at us. They had the 
advantage of position because they were on the hill 
and we below them. However, we stood to them 
steadily and killed a few of them as they came. In 
evading their attack we got separated from one an- 
other. Schtegolkof fought on my left; on my right, 
near a bit of marsh, fought Astakhof and Ivanof. 
There were eleven Germans fighting me. I did not 
expect to remain alive, but I resolved to sell my life 
dearly. A German slashed at my fingers, so I threw 
the rifle down, seized my sword, and set to work. 

“T got several slight wounds, and I felt the blood 
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flowing from them, but I knew they were not seri- 
ous. For every wound I got I gave back a deadly 
blow which quieted a German forever. An officer 
sprang at me, but I repulsed his attack and made 
him run, and chased him. When I caught up with him 
I waved my sword and hacked at his head, but only 


dented the helmet. I struck out again, but the officer 
jerked his head aside as he dashed along, and my 
sword caught him on the neck and almost com- 
pletely cut his head off. 

“IT killed a few more men, but my sword grew 
hard to handle, so I caught hold of one of the 
German lances and killed all the others in turn 
with that. 

“Meanwhile my friends had cleverly mastered all 
the rest. Twenty-four corpses lay on the ground, 
some being dragged about in terror by their horses. 
My friends were wounded a little and I had sixteen 
wounds, but they were all ‘nothing,’ just cuts on the 
back, on my neck, and on my hands. My horse was 
hurt in eleven places, too, but he carried me back 
for six versts without being attended to. Then he 
got weaker, and a peasant carried us the other four 
versts in his cart. After our wounds had been 
bound up they sent us to the hospital and afterward 
here to Moscow, though I asked to stay in Vitevsk 
because there was no need for me to go to Moscow; 
it only meant troubling the authorities. 

“Two days later General Rennenkampf came to 
me and, taking off his order of St. George, pinned 
it on my breast and congratulated me on receiv- 
ing it. 

“My horse is alive and well. To-morrow I’m going 
again to the war—it’s dull for a healthy fellow to 
be here doing nothing. 

“After our fight with the Germans only our boots 
and caps were whole. All the rest of our clothes 
were cut and torn to bits. However, the fight wasn’t 
much—the Germans can’t use their lances well; they 
hold them stupidly under their arms and can’t wield 
them about—you can easily beat them off and hurt 
them, especially on our good horses. 

“I am married—yes, all of us are married. I’ve 
got two young sons—healthy little fellows. I’ll see 
them again some day if God wills. But our Cossack 
women and children must get used to accidents.” 

Kuzma has his picture in all the papers, but he 
has now returned to the war. 


Tales Told with Tea 


OSCOW is full of stories, for the convalescents 

are up and about, and three times, seven times, 
kill the slain. At the bathhouses of the city it 
is amusing to see naked soldiers exhibiting their 
wounds and telling the stories of their battles to 
an admiring throng of civilians; amusing to see the 
siege of garrulous soldiers in the streets, in the tav- 
erns (where only tea is sold), in the tramcars. 

Moscow is very near to the war. 
































Seven Months of the War 


HE GIGANTIC DEADLOCK of the armies in the west still 

stands, from Switzerland to Dover Straits. The Germans are 
about fifty miles from Paris, and though both sides emphasize daily 
the microscopic advantages gained at this point or that, other topics 
are getting a foothold on the front page of our newspapers. Both 
sides have endured as best they might the beastly cave-man life 
of the trenches—the dysentery, neuralgia, frozen feet, vermin, and 
other miseries that do not get into the dispatches and form no part 
of glory. For the modern soldier fights at any and all hours and 
under any conditions. His lines are intrenched, fortified, barb- 
wired, and dotted thick with carefully screened cannon. Every 
range is known to the last inch. Behind this hard-shell frontier 
both sides are getting ready to move as soon as there is clear 
weather overhead and firm ground under foot. The French, Eng- 
lish, and Germans are all busy drilling reserves, building roads, rail- 
ways, bridges, and automobiles, laying up huge stores of ammuni- 
tion, and strengthening their artillery. Any advance will probably 
be won by blasting the opponent out of the way with a heavier, 
more accurate, and more concentrated artillery fire, and then rush- 
ing in fresh troops. It will be the deadliest fighting ever seen. 
Defense is now the easier task, but time is on the side of the 
Allies. Perhaps March or April will see a tremendous effort by 
the Kaiser’s forces to resume conquest where they left off last 
September, to break through to Paris and Calais before the new 
armies of JOFFRE and KITCHENER can take the field. For the 
invaders it is either this or peace, and there will be no peace 
while the Germans are in France or in Belgium. 


On the Sea and in the East 


EA POWER is still England’s. The famous policy of wearing 

down the opposed fleet works both ways, and so far the German 
naval losses are the heavier. Submarine exploits and Zeppelin 
projects do not even up the score. Meantime the great armies 
of NICHOLAS and VON HINDENBURG alternate weeks of desperate 
trench fighting near Warsaw with great offensive campaigns that 
sweep forward and back through East Prussia—and Poland. That 
land of the broken heart is now ruined beyond power of words to 
express. Suffering and famine are worse there than in Belgium, 
for neither side holds the country, the Poles are drafted into both 
armies, and the senseless cruelties of race hate are piled on the 
miseries of war. Russia fights on three fronts: against Germany, 
against Austria, and against Turkey in that land of mythology be- 
tween the Black and Caspian Seas. The prize here is the Darda- 
nelles exit into the Mediterranean and the great oil fields of Caucasia. 
Germany has assumed heavy burdens in her effort to keep the eastern 
war abroad. German officers are said to be in command against 
Russia in all three fields, two German vessels are the backbone of the 
Turkish navy, and German troops take the brunt of the work in the 
Austrian crises. Even so, Austria is failing in her part of the task, 
and the expert political geographers are busily carving and recom- 
bining the Austrian territories—just as they did after 1848. Much 
depends on the part played by the Balkan States, and all the forces 
of finance and diplomacy are at work to line them up. In the east, 
as in the west, the end may come through exhaustion. 


The Economic Factors 


ERMANY is making what use is possible of Belgium and of 

some 3.7 per cent of French territory, but the Kaiser’s Gov- 
ernment has had to take over all gasoline and motor tires, has 
reserved all stocks of copper, tin, aluminum, nickel, and lead for 
the army’s first call, and is issuing bread tickets to citizens of 
Berlin and other cities. The price of meat has so risen that the 
Government may at any moment seize and administer Germany’s 
flocks and herds, her cold-storage plants and her packing houses. 
The Frenchman’s definition of Prussia as “an army in posses- 
sion of a country” is now literally true. The official control of the 
food supply has as corollary Britain’s extension of the doctrine of 
contraband goods. Perhaps the submarine threat directed against 
merchantmen was only a desperate effort to worry a more liberal 
policy out of England through the cooperation of us neutrals. For 
Germany sorely needs foodstuffs from overseas—now that Russian 
wheat no longer overflows into her granaries. Germany was once 
an agricultural country, but in 1907 some 56 per cent of her popu- 
lation was industrial, and this year much of the farm land in East 
Prussia will be out of cultivation. Against this must be set the 
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facts that Germany has long been organized for war, that modern 
methods enable a relatively small part of the nation to do the essen- 
tial work, and that the soldier in the field has no chance to be 
extravagant. The loss of fighting men will probably decide the war 
—i. e., deaths and wounds. As European finance is highly central- 
ized, strongly organized, and altogether in the power of the war 
makers, it is certain that “success” will be shown by all the gov- 
ernments in all their financial operations up to the very point 
of collapse. This struggle will be drawn out to a bitter and inglori- 
ous end, and civilization will have to make what salvage it can. 


Some Compliments 


PEAKING OF WAR, our idea of well-knit exposition is FRANK 

SIMONDS’s book, “The Great War.” Its chapters first appeared 
as editorials in the New York “Evening Sun.” Another New Ygrk 
newspaper which has made good is the “Tribune,” that has pub- 
lished the best series of war cartoons issued by any of our news- 
papers—some of them drawn by BOARDMAN ROBINSON and more of 
them by C. R. WEED. If the “Tribune” ever makes a book of those 
cartoons, please write us down for copy number one. 


The Peacemakers 


HEN A NEWSPAPER like the New York “Evening Mail” 

prints an editorial under the title of “Peacemaker or Trouble- 
maker” (meaning the President), the question occurs—why? Is 
it because of facts and convictions, or is it just peanut politics? 
COLLIER’S has not always held back from criticizing the President 
(and will not), and therefore is perhaps entitled to ask this kind 
of question. The “Evening Mail” charges that Mr. WILSON “has let 
loose a flood of foolish talk of war” between America and Germany; 
charges, too, that he has acted in a way likely to embroil us with 
Great Britain. This is poppy-cock. At a crisis the Government is 
by no means exempt from criticism, but the corollary of this theo- 
rem is that the criticism must be adult size. Some of the “Evening 
Mail’s” jabs at the Administration sound a good deal like the chat 
minority leader MANN indulges in to keep himself awake in the 
House of Representatives. COLLIER’S is not enthusiastic about the 
Administration’s foreign policy in many details, and has been first 
to denounce Mr. BRYAN’S notion of diplomatic appointments. The 
Administration’s love of peace and work for peace in the form of 
arbitration treaties is, all the same,a monument to Mr. WILSON’s in- 
telligence and to Mr. BRYAN’S integrity. Moreover, Mr. BRYAN’sS let- 
ter on neutrality, the note addressed to Germany on the “war zone,” 
and the note presented to Great Britain on the use of the American 
flag are all of them to the point, and this country is proud of them. 
At a time of large issues it seems to be some people’s ambition to 
look as small as possible, and that is true of those who capitalize 
for politics’ sake blunders the Administration has not yet made. 


A Note on Lincoln 


Y THE WAY, it is worth noting what men said of LINCOLN 

in his own day. If American character reached its highest 
human achievement in LINCOLN, it was also his reward to be 
named “gorilla,” “baboon,” “butcher,” “despot,” “usurper,” “igno- 
rant backwoods lawyer,” “traitor.” It happens to be the New 
York “World” that adds: “Contemporary opinion of public men 
is always cocksure of itself, but time has the habit of playing 
strange pranks with contemporary opinion.” 


Wind and Rising Temperature 


“TF WE HEAR A STREET URCHIN or some one from the under- 

world pouring forth his billingsgate and applying opprobrious 
epithets to some one who has displeased him, his outgivings throw 
no light upon the character of the man whom he assails, but they 
do throw a flood of light upon the individual making the assertions.” 
Any schoolboy would know this for something said in Congress. This 
time the speaker is the Hon. CALEB PoWERs of Kentucky, who goes on 
to remark: “And I want to say to him, and I want him to know, that 
there are men down in my district who, though they cannot read a 
word or write a line in any language or dialect, if sent as repre- 
sentatives here would father safer and saner legislation than any 
that has emanated or ever will emanate from the diseased and dis- 
ordered brain of the windy gentleman hailing from the blizzards and 
snowdrifts of Minnesota.” Sometimes we think there ought to be 
a course in public speaking in all our schools, with the Congressional 
Record furnishing the examples of how not to speak English. Still, we 
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like that chromo of a hailstorm. And is it not a quaint custom Con- 
gressmen have of referring to one another as “the gentleman from” 
this or that State? For example, “the gentleman from Kentucky” . . . 


Futurist Poetry 


“TYOETRY FOR POETRY’S SAKE” is the title of a book review 
in one of the literary periodicals. The book is “Sword Blades 

and Poppy Seed,” by Miss Amy 

LOWELL, and contains bobtail : anh 

verses not worse and certainly 

not better than most of the semi- 

rhythmic chunks of language issued 

nowadays from time to time under 

the poetic license called “vers libre.” 

Here is a sample—“A London Thor- 

oughfare at 2 A. M.”: 

It has white lamps, 

It is too bright. 

She cannot light the city 

Through the plum-coloured night. 

Clear and round, 

The moon cuts 

Opposite my window 

A river leading nowhere; 

Slow-moving, 

With the silver barred street in the midst 

The city is squalid and sinister, 

Night walkers pass along the sidewalks, 

Tramps doze on the window ledges. 

Between them I hear the shuffling of feet, 

And then another 

One. 

Cabs go down it 

Barred with silver and black— 

Like a slow-moving river 

And lies 

Cold, white lamps— 

It shines in the glare of lamps. 

They have watered the street. 

Oh,shucks! The linotyper went and 

printed this backward. But that 

is one of the nice things about this 

“vers libre”; it doesn’t matter much 

where you begin or which end you 

bite off first. As Miss LOWELL’s 


Their America— and Ours 


UR ADVICE IS: Don’t let pessimists persuade you that their 

America was better than ours, that the race is on the down 
grade. For it isn’t true. If you doubt this statement, consult 
JAMES FoRD RHODES’s “History of the United States,” referring to 
Volume III, Chapter I. Almost all the foreign travelers who looked 
us over in the early nineteenth century called us sallow and un- 
healthy. THACKERAY, visiting New 
York, found “most of the ladies 








as lean as greyhounds.” A physi- 
cian diagnosed the whole nation as 
suffering from St. Vitus’s dance. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS spoke 
of his fellow Americans’ “anxious 
eyes and sallow complexion,” while 
LYELL noted the “careworn expres- 
sion” characteristic of Yankees. 
New England’s own philosopher, 
EMERSON, confessed to “‘the invalid 
habits of the country,” adding: 
“In truth, we are a nation of health 
hunters, betraying the want by the 
search.” Indiscreetly, too, we adver- 
tised our ailments, and the hearty 
salutation Good morning! gave way 
to a Howdy-do? that as often as 
not produced a stream of confi- 
dences about aches and pains. In 
Congress, members opened their 
speeches with self-pitying refer- 
ences to feeble health; one gains 
the impression in reading RHODES 
that we were coming to be nation- 
ally hypochondriac—till the Civil 
War gave us something more worth 
worrying about. In cases where 
our grandparents’ health really was 
bad, it was due, in a measure, to 
atrociously bad cooking, to the 
drinking of too many fiery “drams”’ 
between meals, and to the fact that 








reviewer (and publisher) puts it 
in an esoteric weekly: ‘‘Though it 
lacks the serviceable first aid to 
the memory of rime, how haunting 
and, in the finest sense memorable, 





“Take a Good Look at It, William!” 


city people took little or no exer- 
cise. How much better off we are to- 
day in habits of eating, drinking, 
and exercising scarcely needs argu- 
ment. Think what a boy - scout 








is this picture. It is hard... .” 
Yes, brother, it is even tough. But 
wouldn’t a real live poet like WALT WHITMAN have chuckled at 
the pale echoes we have nowadays of his own full-bodied work? 


The Business of Being a Wife 


WOMAN has just told us of what she did the night her young 

husband found himself bankrupt. His factory was closed, he 
had lost all he owned—plus a good deal more—and, as he looked 
at it, life was about at an end. He reflected that he had taken 
his wife from a happy and charming home. and that he had brought 
disgrace and poverty on her. It occurred to him that a well-placed 
bullet might be the best all-round solution of his difficulties. His 
wife, at home, made a poignant surmise as to what he was think- 
ing. Suddenly it occurred to her that here was a chance for team- 
work—an opportunity to show what being a wife really meant. 
She prepared a delicious little dinner, she made her home as in- 
viting as she could, and she arrayed herself in her most becoming 
dress. Her husband returned, not to a disheveled and sobbing 
woman, to a neglected house and a drama of disaster, but to a home 
where everything spoke of resolution, of continuity, of expectation. 
The fire on his hearth, his simple, well-cooked dinner, the courageous 
eyes of his attractive wife, restored him to a true sense of values. 
He was able, amid all his confusion of purpose and torment of real- 
ization, to see his failure as only a retrievable episode in his life. 
He is now a successful manufacturer, his debts are paid, and he 
has a happy home with a son and a daughter in it. He was saved 
from being a suicide by the fact that a woman was sportsmanlike 
at the right moment. Not a bad thing to think about in these days 
when unaccustomed poverty is bringing dismay to thousands. 
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movement would have meant to the 
ante-bellum generation! “There are 
times,” writes the editor of the Toledo “Blade,” “‘when all of us de- 
spair of the future of the race—so rampant seems evil, so triumphant 
and arrogant seem vice and selfishness. We know of nothing that can 
so swiftly restore faith for humanity as the sight of a half dozen 
boys in the scout khaki.” It is not a bad America, citizens all; it is 
an upgrade America; it is the best and healthiest America yet. For, 
as EMERSON put it for the benefit of his own unathletic generation, 
“Health is the condition of wisdom”—and no people at any time ever 
realized this truth more fully than the American people in 1915. 


Members One of Another 


GREAT LESSON for us all is. that of the human unity. The 

world-old tendency is to split off, to form ever-new groups and 
orders and combinations, to reject all those who will not subscribe to 
some formula or see life from some one point of view. This bent is 
encouraged by the modern craze for specialization with its liking for 
specific societies for specific purposes. The result seems at times a 
wilderness of particularities; no human beings left, nothing but 
crusaders for this or that, each rejecting the other man’s accomplish- 
ment because it does not attain his end or meet the requirements of 
his private philosophy. The wisdom of this matter was stated some 
forty years ago by BENJAMIN JOWETT, master of Balliol College, 


Oxford, in a letter to Sir ROBERT MORIER, diplomatist: 

Don’t let us complain of things or persons, or of the nineteenth century, 
or of the indifference of the country occupied in making money, but simply 
say to ourselves: “These are the things and persons through which and with 
which we have to work, and by influencing them or managing them or forcing 
them, the end must be attained or not at all.” 

Why not paste this sentiment on your desk—and live un to it? 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM (with sword in hand) and Crown Prince 
Frederick William (at his left), photographed as they were watching a regi- 
ment march past the Prince’s headquarters at Longwy, north of the French 
fortress of Verdun. The Emperor pays frequent visits to the camps of his 
Germany’s fine system of military railways enables him to 


He helped Von 


generals. 


go from Berlin to either of the fronts in a few hours. 
Kluck direct the recent fighting at Soissons, where the Germans gained 
ground. His presence always cheers the men to a high pitch of enthusiasm 
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GERMAN SCOUTS on a dangerous errand in a marshy part of 


trying to get sight 
in a sniping match 


the Aisne River valley near Soissons. They are 
of French soldiers on outpost duty and engage them 
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A FRENCH DIRIGIBLE /eaving its hangar at Issy les Moulineaux, near Paris, for a nit 
but, like the Germans, they have in a majority of instances found the aeroplane to be better 
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iT needs. 1 French dragoon and his mount are silhouetted in the lower right hand corner 
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A GERMAN BATTERY of machine guns in a fight at Darkehmen, 
in East Prussia. This snapshot conveys an idea of how easy it is for 
an intrenched army to mow down the enemy whenever an infantry rush 


is attempted. It helps to explain why as many as 5,000,000 men have 
been killed or wounded since the war began. The photograph in the 
circle was taken in the same locality as the one above. Realizing that 
further resistance meant certain death, an isolated company of Russians 
threw down their rifles and surrendered to the victorious Germans 


A RUSSIAN RED CROSS MAN giving first aid to a German who 
had been shot in the head and in the ankle during one of the clashes with 
the Czar’s troops in Poland and left on the field by his fleeing comrades 


( r t by the International News Service 
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CHAPTER XI 
TWILIGHT 


NCE outside the house, 

Barbara walked almost 
violently, sick with distaste 
and anger. She felt a physi- 
cal repugnance toward Hare’s 
staring white house and 
flaunting blue shrubs. The 
bungalows she passed seemed 


too keen in definition, too 
strong in color. The sun was 
too bright. It was as if 


there was too much substance 
in all she saw. 

Hare had deceived her; his 
conscience had been vassal to 
his desire. He had let her 
think he had never really 
loved any girl, never asked 
anyonetomarry him. Shehad 
questioned him in the moun- 
tains about his life in Pasa- 
dena and she realized now 
that he had not given her a 
fair account, that he had an- 
swered her in a way so gen- 
eral as to be essentially false. 

Yet all her anger did not 
kill her love for him. As she 
walked homeward, she con- 
fessed to herself, miserably, 
that she still wanted him, 
still longed for his love. Only 
she wanted to trust him too; 
she hoped for an explanation 
that would somehow square 
his conduct with her own 
sense of fair dealing. Other- 
wise the whole summer would 
mean, not an idyl, but an epi- 
sode—an episode for which 
she would pay. If he had 
deceived her intentionally, he was not the man she 
thought him, and if he was not the man she thought 
him, the future together on which she felt she must 
build would be on a lower level than she had expected. 

Barbara felt a wild impulse to accuse Hare, to 
reproach him. Yet she knew that she must not use 
such tactics unless she were prepared to lose him. 
Almost she hated herself for loving him, for being 
unable to give him up. Hare was free and she was 
bound, and her pride was not strong enough to force 
her into freedom too, no matter what the price. All 
the veils with which she had been trying to blind 
her mind were torn away. The fiction that they 
were each trying to win their wonderful future must 
be pitiably transparent to him. It was she who was 
trying and Hare who was passive. He knew her 
defenselessness. She had got herself into a situation 
where she was playing the man’s part of pursuit, and 
when, to a woman whose affections were engaged, 
had that ever been anything but a losing game? 

When it came time for Hare to appear, Barbara 
had resolved only upon one thing: that she must 
meet him with good nature and charm. She wanted 
an explanation, but she wanted more a tender mood 
in him. He was later and later each evening now. 
She stood at the window for half an hour to see him 
pass under the street lamp. How she loved that 
vigorous figure, how her heart beat to his firm step 
on the stairs! She had the door leading to the bal- 
cony open, and as he reached the top step, she came 
with a little rush to meet him, and flung her arms 
about his neck. 

“Do you love me ath well ath you did yesterday?” 
she said. 

“Speech stolen from a defenseless child,” Hare re- 
plied in a measured tone. 

Barbara’s arms relaxed, and her lips quivered 
painfully. She bit them into steadiness, and said, 
as gayly as she could: 

“Come along in and light your pipe.” 

A fire was burning on the hearth. As she knelt to 
light a match for him, she made a pretty picture, 
and he smiled down on her affectionately. 

“One more kiss?” he asked. 

“Not till you’ve earned it. Tell me all about your 
day.” Hare gave her a colorless account, mentioning 
that he had got in an extra game of tennis that 
afternoon. Barbara reflected that the day was Satur- 
day, and that, therefore, he had seen Helen Farley 
every day that week except Friday. Her own allow- 
ance was now every other day. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


‘*Do you mean,’’ Barbara cried, ‘‘ that I'd have gone into it 


“Dear,” she said, “I wish I could hear from you 
by telephone on the days that we don’t meet.” 

Hare poked at the tobacco in his pipe, and said 
in a considerate tone and without looking at her: 

“Somehow, telephoning to you wouldn’t quite seem 
natural. It isn’t part of my habits.” 

Barbara sat droopingly in her chair. 

“IT thought we were to make me a part of your 
habits,” she murmured. 

“So we were, and so we are; I should say you 
had worked into my life here, Babbie. But you have 
your own set of vibrations, so to speak. It’s sweeter 
to look forward to coming back to you without the 
irritation of half tasting you through a telephone.” 


The words were right, Barbara considered, but 
they did not flow out with the spontaneity she 
wanted. She went to him, and, sitting on the foot- 


stool by his morris chair, laid her head upon his 
knee. He looked down at her wistful face. 

“Dear little Barbara,” he said, “you’re so brave, 
such a good sport and—from a worldly standpoint 
you ought to chuck me. 

Again Barbara felt the dull, sick chill that had 
smitten her when his mother had spoken of his 
proposal to the rich girl. 

“Do you want me to chuck you?” she asked. 

“For myself, no. For once I am thinking of you.” 


” 


ARBARA knew that he would not have begun to 

think of her if he had not rather thoroughly ex- 
hausted his thoughts for himself. She looked up at 
him with grave, troubled eyes. 

“Leonard,” she said, “when I questioned you this 
summer about your emotional life, why did you not 
tell me that you had already tried to marry?” 

She watched him narrowly, but she could not see 
that his face changed. 

“I told you all that had any bearing on our pos- 
sible arrangement. I told you that once or twice I 
had fancied myself in love, but that the fancy had 
not lasted more than a fortnight. I was perfectly 
honest with you.” 

Barbara was hurt and angry, but she tried to 
crush down her emotions. She tried to remember 
that Hare was reticent by nature—and yet, she had 
asked him so frankly to be open with her. 

“You may have been honest in your intention, 
Leonard,” she said. “but you were not honest in 
effect. Having a fancy for two weeks is a very 
different thing from going so far as to propose to a 
woman. You are pretty cautious; you’d not have 


Leonard, remember how hard I tried to get the truth from you’’ 


BY W. B. KING 


proposed unless you had been 
sure of yourself.” 

“You’re quite mistaken,” 
Hare said crisply. “I was 
taken with this girl; I'd 
known her before, but we 
were thrown together in the 
mountains under especial cir- 
cumstances, and for two 
weeks I thought I cared, and 
I proposed before the two 
“weeks were up. The day 
after she refused me I won- 
dered what on earth I should 


have done if she had ac- 
cepted me.” 
“But last summer,” Bar- 


bara said, “you told me that 
you cared more for me than 
for anyone. Do you mean 
that, caring for her less than 
for me, you yet asked her to 
marry you?” 

“I do,” Hare replied; “it 
was because I saw what a 
mistake I’d made in propos- 
ing to her that I was—care- 
ful last summer.” 


ARBARA’S face flamed 
with sudden color. Was it 
to this that their idyl had 
come, this discussion of what 
was or was not safe emotion- 
ally for Hare? She faced the 
facts of the summer as she 
had never faced them before. 
She saw that she had been a 
stupid traitor to the sacred- 
ness of love and to the tradi- 
tions of the best of her sex. 

“Who is this woman?” she asked. 

“I’m not going to tell you her name, Barbara,” 
he returned in a cold tone. “I'll tell you everything 
else about her—” 

“Of course I have no right to ask,” Barbara said 
bitterly. 

“You’d have no right in any case,” he replied. 
“This is a woman who lived at the time in Pasadena, 
very sweet and good. She’s not so charming as you 
and not so clever. She already cared for some one 
else at the time I asked her, and she refused me in a 
very beautiful and sympathetic way.” 

Barbara was careful to note that in “telling her 
everything else,” he was speaking in the most gen- 
eral way, and had neglected to mention the woman's 
wealth. It was evidently one of his habits to give 
as little information as possible. 

“Did you always see very much of her? 
jealously. 

“Not so much as I saw of Mrs. Farley.” 

“I know so little of your life and your code after 
all,” Barbara said. “Supposing we were married, 
should you expect to play tennis with Mrs. Farley 
twice a week, should you want to have tea alone 
with her on Wednesday? Should you want to tele- 
phone her every day at noon?” 

Hare withdrew his pipe and gripped the stem be- 
tween his fingers. 

“Have you been spying on me, Barbara?” he in- 


a -- 


” 


she asked 


quired. 

“Not at all. Everything I have said to you has 
come to me naturally. Considering our relations, you 
might have told them all to me.” 

“Why should I?” he asked. “Every friendship 
has its own rights. If you and I were married, I 
sl.ould expect us each to have our own friends.” 

“Oh, but what chance would I have, coming here 
a stranger, to win any friends but yours? It’s not 
fair. Tell me, should you expect to see so much of 
Mrs. Farley if we were married?” 

Hare spoke as if unwillingly. 

“tT suppose I shouldn’t,” he said. 
is the way it would work out.” 

He sat with compressed lips for a few moments; 
then he relit his pipe, and said in his usual amiable 
tone: 

“Come, Barbara, I’m afraid we're getting a little 
cross with each other, and there’s no necessity for 
that. Admit this much—that I’ve been honest with 
you. It couldn’t have made any difference in your 
decision if I’d told you of this matter.” 


“T suppose that 
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“Oh, Leonard, I think you owed me that,” Bar- 
bara said. “You know I told you at the time that 
I was taking a greater risk than you were. You 
were guarding yourself from proposing to me, whom 
you did not really love, but I risked heartbreak, and 
we surely owed each other not only justice but 
generosity. Chivalry to an unprotected woman de- 
manded that!” 

Hare flushed deeply; his face grew hard and his 
mouth cruel. Barbara had never seen him angry 
before, but though she was afraid, she looked at 
him steadily. 

“You’re going pretty far, Barbara,” he said. “Can 
you honestly declare that—that—” He paused. 

“Do you mean,” Barbara cried, “that I’d have 
gone into it no matter what you told me? Leonard, 
you will please to remember how hard I tried to get 
the truth from you. If I had known of this other 
attachment of yours, if I had known how closely 
your life is bound up with Mrs. Farley’s, I’d have 
turned the hesitation I felt into a refusal. You didn’t 
really need me in your life here; you didn’t need 
any woman. You’ve got all the feminine influence 
a man of your nature can respond to.” 

“Take care, Barbara,” he warned. 

Barbara was launched on a dangerous tide; she 
knew the stubborn, steadfast operations of his mind, 
but she was unable to control the flood of words that 
surged to her lips. 

“Why shouldn’t I tell you what’s true?” she cried. 
“You remember what Meredith says? ‘Possession 
without obligation to the possessed approached felic- 
ity.’ You should know!” 

“Will you tell me,” Hare said in a _ harsh, 
grating voice, “exactly what you expect to gain 
by this explosion?” 


ARBARA’S racing pulses quieted. Oh, what could 

she gain and what could she not lose? Did she 
have the courage to continue to say unforgivable 
things so that he could never again see her, so that 
perforce this losing fight should end? Was she brave 
enough to decide her lot one way or the other now, 
or must she let it come to a dragging close? And 
what could that close mean but loss? Then she knew, 
with a sick sense of shame, that she must wait till 
the end. 

She stretched out her arms to him. 

“Oh, forgive me, my dear,” she said. “I’ve been 
so unhappy all day. I haven’t meant to annoy you.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” he said coldly. 

“Shall—shall I move away from you?” she asked 
brokenly. 

“No, stay; perhaps your nearness will help me 
get over what I’m feeling,” he said in the same cold 
tone. “I don’t often get angry, Barbara, but I’ve 
been angrier to-night than ever in my life before. 
It makes me feel sick all over.” 

“Are—are you changed toward me?” 
pered. 

“Permanently, no; temporarily, yes. I can’t help 
it, Barbara. It’s gone just so on the several occa- 
sions when mother and I have disagreed. I couldn’t 
feel the same until several days had passed. Per- 
haps a woman—some women, at least—can explode 
suddenly, and think that things are unchanged. But 
I’m not like that. If you so judge me, we’d better— 
but we won’t talk of it!” 

This, Barbara thought drearily, came from the 
impulse to make him see the facts as she saw them. 
A man naturally does not wish to face facts which 
put him at a disadvantage. She had gained noth- 
ing but the momentary satisfaction of speaking the 
truth; and perhaps she had lost a great deal. She 
sat drooping at his feet, and contemplated the fu- 
ture. Even if he came to love her with the best 
that was in him, what was that best worth? He 
would live a large part of his life without her; he 
would have reticences, withdrawals. Much that she 
might share, he would not offer to her. She would 
have to make many compromises. At the best, it all 
spelled little happiness for her, and yet she could 
not give him up. : 

After a time, Hare rose. 

“Tt’s no use, Barbara,” he said. “I’ll nave to leave 
you. I’ll come back to you when I feel as I did be- 
fore; it may be in three or four days; it may be a 
fortnight. You’ll have to forgive me. I’ll come to 
you as soon as I can again.” 

She rose, and stood before him with bowed, mis- 
erable face. He kissed her, 
and she had the impulse to 
fling her arms about him 
to make him melt. But she 
knew he would repulse her, 
and her beaten pride could 
endure no more. He left 
her at the door without his 
customary look backward, ¢ 
and when the sound of his q 
footsteps had died away she 
threw herself on her bed in 
tearless misery. 


she whis- 


For several days. she 
went about her work drag- A 
gingly. On the Wednesday —s : 
March ¢ 
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after Hare had left her, she telephoned Helen 
Farley, hoping that Helen would mention Hare. 
But Helen merely reproached her for not having 
called recently. Barbara said she would come to 
tea the following Saturday. On Friday Annie 
Bestor took her for a drive. Barbara looked wan 
and sick from sleeplessness. Every evening she 
hoped against hope that Hare would come, and 
when it was too late to expect him she went to 
bed and wept herself almost ill. Annie Bestor had 
noted her condition with concern. 

“I’m afraid, dear girl,” she said after they had 
driven for several miles through soft, luxuriant 
country, “that the change out here hasn’t done for 
you all I had hoped it would.” 

Annie Bestor had dropped her preceptress manner, 
and was once more not the employer, but the friend 
of the previous summer. Barbara leaned her head 
against the older woman’s shoulder with a gesture 
of weariness and dependence. 

“Oh, I’m not much good,” she said. “I wish I 
were just one of your little schoolgirls. Oh—no; 
I wish almost I were back in my engagement days, 
understanding what I do now. He loved me so won- 
derfully—Mr. Rhodes, and I didn’t understand how 
rare love is.” 

Annie Bestor patted Barbara’s cheek with her free 
hand. 

“A beautiful memory like that is worth having,” 
she said; “think of the many women who have had 
nothing in their lives.” 

“Ah—but if I had understood,” Barbara mur- 
mured. “I’ve been thinking of him so much lately. 
At times it almost seems as if he must come back 
alive and help me, just because he once loved me 
so perfectly.” 

Annie Bester drove in silence for a little while. 
Then she said in a dry, strained tone: 

“Barbara, dear, if at any time it gets to be too 
hard here, if you want to go away, just give me a 
little notice. I’ll release you.” 

Barbara stiffened; then any desire for disguise 
fell from her. 

“So—you know?” she said. 

“T guessed that you were engaged in the moun- 
tains; then I decided that you weren't; that you 
shared one of those flexible and detestable relations 
called ‘an understanding.’ It seemed to me that you 
were pretty well suited; in any case I was afraid 
you cared. So—well, knowing what a deliberate 
and cautious creature Dr. Hare is, I thought a lit- 
tle propinquity would help—” 

Barbara wanted sympathy, but her instinct of self- 
preservation awoke. 

“You’re so good,” she said. “And I’m afraid 
we’re not suited after all. We’ve had a quarrel, but 
we'll make it up. It’s only that I’m beginning to 
think we’d not be happy together.” 

“Count on me,” Annie Bestor said, “if ever I can 
do anything to help.” 


6 ’ 





HE next afternoon, though she was feeling ill, 

Barbara made her promised call on Helen Farley. 
They had tea in Helen’s summer house on the hill. 
The garden was brilliant with flowers; a green wood 
near them tossed its branches with the movement 
of sea lions, and far away shimmered a group of 
misty blue hills. The whole scene was one of peace 
and luxury. Barbara looked at Helen’s pretty hands 
over the tea service, thinking of the many times 
Hare must have watched them. They talked idly, as 
always, each scrutinizing every chance word of the 
other. 

“Have you seen Lucia Streeter yet?” asked Helen. 
*She’s been here two weeks; she called on me 
Wednesday.” 

She frowned a little, and Barbara wondered if 
that frown meant that Lucia had _ interrupted 
Hare’s call. 

“She hasn’t let me know of her arrival,” 
said. 

Barbara was quite clear that Lucia would contrive 
that they should not meet. They could never be 
together without remembering that dreary day when 
the court had declared Thornton guilty of embez- 
zlement, and Lucia had shown the measure of her 
cowardice. Barbara despised her less than she 
had. The revelation of her own weakness and 
cowardice had taught her tolerance. Yet it was 
as well that they should see nothing of each other. 
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“She doesn’t look in very good condition,” Helen 
said. “Do you suppose she is sorry she broke off 
her engagement?” 

“IT don’t know,” Barbara replied. “Stephen Thorn- 
ton is well worth grieving over. I don’t see how any 
one who loved him could desert him.” 

“If there is spiritual desertion, physical desertion 
might as well follow,” Helen remarked. 

“It’s no use trying to hold her if she wanted to go, 
I dare say,” Barbara replied, thinking not of Thorn- 
ton and Lucia, but of herself and Hare. 

“I suppose the right kind of man wouldn’t try to 
hold a woman who wanted to be free,” Helen said. 
“IT know I'd not stay with my husband a minute 
after he ceased to need me.” 

Oh, thought Barbara, there spoke the woman who 
was sure she would always be needed, precisely be- 
cause she did not care enough to really mind if she 
were not needed. 

“The hardest thing of all,” Helen said, “is to 
want to be needed—needed fully, and to know that 
one isn’t, can never be, because of the temperament 
of the person one loves.” 

The eyes of the two women met, and Barbara at 
last read Helen Farley’s heart. She loved Hare, 
and knew that she was not necessary to him, that no 
woman was really necessary to him. Their looks 
clung for a moment, and then fled apart. One had 
shown and the other had read too much. In the 
realest sense they were both losers; they looked at 
the numb, arid stretches in the same man’s soul, and 
acknowledged a kinship of hopeless longing. 

“Annie Bestor would say that the world needs 
us all,” Barbara said, trying in banal fashion to 
lead the talk to safer ground. 

“And you need more tea,” Helen said. “Give 
me your cup.” 


HE tenth day after he had left her Hare came 

back. She heard him on the stairs, on the bal- 
cony, at the door, but she could not rise. He came 
over to the chair where she sat and took her in 
his arms. 

“Dear,” he said, “I’ve come back. Almost it’s 
been worth the pain just to have you again—won’t 
you say something?” 

“T—can’t,” Barbara whispered. 

“Then I'll say it. Dear little love! Isn’t that 
what you want? Dear little love.” Barbara broke 
into tears and clung to him, and, mingling with her 
unabated love, was once more the phantom of hope. 
He gazed at her broodingly and, after a fashion, 
ardently. It was true he had found himself hunger- 
ing for her as never before. 

“Yes, Barbara,” he said slowly, “I care more for 
you than I had dreamed I could—and things cannot 
go on as they have any longer.” 

Mutely she listened to him. Was he going to tell 
her that he loved her, that he wanted her? He felt 
a pang of reproach as he met her wistful eyes. Yes, 
he wanted her, but not as she hoped. Their phi- 
landering had not led to the goal which in his basest 
moments he had contemplated. Barbara’s imper- 
turbable innocence had been disarming, and gradu- 
ally he had come to know that such innocence could 
only mean that she had never been Rhodes’s wife. 
He did not want to be bound, but— 

He had counted in the beginning of this experi- 
ment on a certain iron self-control that was part 
of his temperament and that gave him a sense of 
self-mastery not unpleasant to this ambitious nature. 
He never meant to wreck himself. But of late, alter- 
nating with irritabilities and coldness, were added 
reactions that made him feel his present status was 
growing unendurable. 

“Barbara,” he said, “will you consent to a secret 
marriage?” 

A secret marriage! When Hare proposed it, all 
the blood in Barbara’s body seemed to her to have 
become leaden, to be weighing her down, abasing her 
physically as her spirit was abased. She had a curi- 
ous feeling that the old Barbara Langworthy was 
standing tall and straight, and looking down con- 
temptuously on this woman in the dust. “Sit down, 
Leonard,” she heard herself saying. 

They faced each other gravely. 

“Why a secret marriage?” she asked. 

“He stirred uneasily. “Barbara—need we put it 
into words?” he murmured. “Well, then, if you’ll 
have it so—this present arrangement can’t go on, 
my nerves won’t stand it. 
The thing to do is part 
or—” He paused. 

“Part, or marry, yes?” 
she prompted. 

“Oh, Barbara,” he said, 
“T wish to God I cared for 
you without reservations. I 
can’t be bound to a woman 
I don’t love. I want to 
give you and myself every 
chance and a—a kind of 
tentative marriage would 
do that.” 

“T see. You want a path 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Getting Arrested in France 


Continued from page 8 


as near the front as possible. Young 
Mowrer would not stop at Crépy-en- 
Valois. There was nothing to see there. 
Just a little farther! Just to Viilers- 
Cotterets! Then we would descend the 
River Ouregq. Unwillingly, I pedaled on. 
Mile after mile. Once I stopped to pick 
up a canvas bag full of black squares 
—the stuff Germans use for kindling 
when they set houses afire. 

Suddenly I stopped and called young 
Mowrer. “Listen!” What was that 
rumbling in the north? The ears have 
their appetite as well as the palate. 
This was a sound we had been longing 
to hear ever since the German army ap- 
prédached Paris. There was no doubt 
about it now, it was cannonading! We 
were actually nearing the war! 

Yes, it was really cannon. But what 
is this sound which comes now to 
mingle with those memories—another 
noise, nearer, and more distinct? Well, 
as this is really the story of a story, I 
must tell you that, alas, again some one 
is knocking at my door! I began this 
narrative bright and early Monday 
morning. Now it is; Thursday—and 
again my typewriter must wait while 
I receive a caller. 

For Arthur Ruhl is out war corre- 
sponding, too, and it is so long since I 
last saw him—well, let him come up, 
Marie—for a few minutes! 

Those few minutes are mainly spent 
in a discussion of how to grow hair 
upon the human head, a subject which 
really interests us both almost as much 
as the war. With every precious mo- 
ment that slips by he takes another 
piece of chocolate Oh, go ahead, we 
have plenty more in the sideboard!—he 
has such an amiable, friendly way of ac- 
cepting it! Penetrating my abstraction 
come anecdotes of corpses upon battle 
fields, and bombs in Antwerp, and 
whether he was afraid or not, while I 
watch him and listen and nod, thinking 
all the while about my last sentence— 
something about “cannonading in the 
north,” wasn’t it?—and wondering how 
to go on with my story. Suddenly I hear 
the word “arrested” and come to life. 


Enter Arthur Ruhl 


RRESTED? He takes another piece 
of chocolate deliberately—oh, how 
deliberately! Well, if not arrested, then 
the next thing to it; enough, at least, to 
qualify him for membership in our club. 


| He was certainly requested to go back 


to Paris immediately. That was at Vil- 
lers-Cotterets—remember the place, for 
I’m going there myself, you know— 
Villers-Cotterets! 

My poor unfortunate story, you see, 
is being told for me. 

But then Arthur Ruhl and Mrs. 
Picard of the New York “Tribune,” 
who walked up from Crépy-en-Valois 
right into the mousetrap, had a good 
dinner and a good breakfast, and each 
a whole house to sleep in. Very differ- 
ent to young Mowrer and me, you’ll 
find. 

They merely paved the way for 
our arrest, and even came home on a 
military train, by Jove! And while 
they were being conveyed back to Paris, 
young Mowrer and I were still on that 
long, hard, white macadam road, listen- 
ing to the cannonading, and painfully 
pedaling northeastward toward the trap 
that General Joffre had now set on a 
hair trigger, ready to snap! 

Oh, must you go, Ruhl? 
luck to you! 

That cannonading had been going on 
all this while; it went on all the after- 
noon as we pedaled on, growing louder 
every hour. The French were shelling 
the quarries above Soissons, where the 
Germans are still so snugly intrenched. 

I wonder if the folks at home have 
heard the story of those quarry pits? 
It’s perhaps the strangest feature of 
the whole war. Would you ever think 
that one friendly nation in time of peace 
could, under the official sanction of an- 
other power, enter her territory and 
build fortifications to be used against 
her? That, exactly, is what the Ger- 
mans did, two or three years ago, at 
Soissons. One day a man who called 
himself Kluck—without the “von,” mind 
you, and, of course, very much without 
the “General,” got off the train and was 
driven to the ancient quarries, long since 
unworked, in the hills across the Marne. 
Here he poked about a bit and then dis- 
appeared. Back to Berlin. Later a Ger- 
man professor appeared, with vorkmen 
and tools, and obtained permission to 
examine exhaustively the primitive re- 


Well, good 


mains of the quarries. They dug and 
dug, and found, so he said, interesting 
specimens of ancient pottery. He was 
obliging enough to permit pictures of 
these terra cottas in “L’Illustration.” 
But visitors greatly annoyed the profes- 
sor. He appealed to the Department of 
Fine Arts in Paris, and they consented | 
to his building a fence about his excava- 
tions to prevent intrusions. Behind 
those fences were built the concrete em- 
placements (afterward covered over 
with earth), for the big guns that have 
been cannonading the French lines for 
months. 


Into the Mousetrap 


HOSE cannons were growing even 

louder as, young Mowrer leading by 
that exasperating fifty yards (as exas- 
perating leaders always do), we climbed 
the hills to Vaumoise. There was a lit 
tle roadside inn there, and I badly 
needed a drink. Aching in every leg, 
I dismounted cautiously from my hard- 
riding steed and hobbled up to the door, 
There was a sign there, chalked in peas 
ant French: 

“Sacked by the Germans. 
Useless to ask for anything!” 

The sour-faced damsel inside corrobo- 
rated the notice. No, nothing left but 
grenadine sirup. No bread. No cheese, 
Meat? Impossible! 

“Those ‘Bosches’ came through like a 
river,” she said. “The officers threw us 
out of the house—out of our own house, 
monsieur!—and they lived here for 
three days, while we slept in the fields 
with only a canvas over us! What do 
you expect, after that? Mon Dieu! We 
have nothing to eat ourselves!” 

So we sipped grenadine and gnawed 
our own dry bread till a couple of gen 
darmes came up. “What’s the news?” 
asked one; and “You haven’t a newspa 
per, have you?” asked the other. 

Luckily, following the custom of the 
country, we had wrapped our cheese in 
a copy of “Le Journal.” We handed it 
over, and the effect was instantaneous. 
“Look here, Heléne, can’t you perhaps 
find something for these messieurs to 
eat? They are journalists, you know!” 
In ten minutes we were swimming in 
fried eggs. 

As stiff as a rusty hairpin now, I 
remounted that infernal bicycle, and we 
rode away. Down hill my machine went 
fine. But not even young Mowrer’ 
taunts—how needless is youth!—could 
force it uphill. So up the long rise we 
trudged, and, as the day grew faint, the 
thunder in the north waxed louder. It 
began to rain. It had, in fact, been 
raining, off and on, all the afternoon, 
but as war correspondents, of course 
we couldn’t mind that, and pedaled on, 
my rubber coat catching in the sprocket 
of my wheel from time to time. But 
now it was really raining, and we 
crawled alongside a haycock and tried 
to imagine that we were being sheltered. 
But it was soggy underfoot, and the 
straw dripped dismally down our necks. 

“Ts this the way to Villers-Cotterets?” 
we shouted to some men, as we hurried 
through the little village of Vauciennes. 
“Yes,” they answered, “but it’s a bad 
time to be going there!” We laughed 
and rode on—toward the mousetrap! 

Over the crest of the hill we came 
upon a detachment of cavalry, scattered 
about a big brick lime kiln or something 
—real soldiers, at last; but apparently 
harmless. As we passed we looked at 
them with a _ sense of superiority. 
Surely, we thought the Pen is mightier 
than the Sword. But we didn’t realize 
that it was war time. 

“Halt! Your papers!” cried a sol- 
dier we had disdained to notice. 


’ 





Oh, These Interruptions ! 


INISHING that last word, “Notice,” 

my typewriter suddenly stops. ... It 
occurs to me that, for some time I have 
heard, subconsciously, some one knocking 
at the door. I find, indeed, that Marie 
has already slipped in and laid a card 
on my table. “Mr. Philip Kerby, Corre- 
spondant a@ Paris de Associated Press 
des Etats Unis.” 

Young Kerby has been in Paris but 
six months—long enough, however, for 
everyone to learn to like him. I like 
him, too—I like his voluptuous neck- 
ties, I like his room-filling laugh—on 
other days than this! Ah, well, I’ll have 
to put my story on the back of the stove 
again, to let it simmer while he stays. 

Yes, I am busy, but well—sit down, 
Kerby. No, not there opposite the mir- 














ror! What have you been doing, hand- 
some youth? 

“Why, I’ve been up at the front.” 

“Not getting arrested?” 

Kerby’s big brown eyes stare at me: 
“How did you know?” 

I merely murmur, “Number Thir- 
teen,” and enroll him as a member of 
our club. Where did it happen? 

At Villers-Cotterets, of course! Didn’t 
I tell you, reader, to remember that 
name? So here’s another man trying 
to forestall my unfortunate tale! 

“Yes, he too, with Raymond Sullivan 
of Reuter’s Agency, walked into the 
same mousetrap on that fatal Saturday, 
September 18. How were they to know 
that it was a General Staff Headquar- 
ters?” 

The cat’s out of the bag now. 

Confound that Kerby! I wish he 
would let me tell it myself. But he 
won’t; and though his taxicab is tick- 
ing, ticking, ticking away at the door 
Kerby’s luxuries are taxicabs and mir- 
rors—he goes on and on and on about 
Villers-Cotterets. 


Dumas and Dungeons 


ID I see General Manoury there? 

No, I was just too late, it appears, 
to see him with his new decoration. Also, 
I have to confess that I missed seeing 
them bring in the German flag that was 
captured that very day by a Zouave. I 
missed the rejoicings of joyous Arabs 
with Naked Knives Flashing in Triumph 
in the Firelight. Kerby and Sullivan 
watched them, it seems, till they were 
nabbed by a 
quiet chap in 
plain clothes 
who mur- 
mured: “Come 
with me!” 

But from 
there on I con- 
sider my own 
story better. 
My youth and 
beauty, you'll 
find (if Kerby 
can ever leave 
that mirror), 
did not, like 
his, save me 
from being 
locked up. 

But still, so 
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men shaving, in some rolls of barbed 
wire. We passed at least two hundred. 

By the time we reached the first 
houses, the cobbled street, lined on 
either hand by the motors, gave us but 
a narrow lane to walk in. It was now 
dark, and, through the gloom, soldiers 
began to appear, more and more. Here 
and there were lights—swaying lan- 
terns, candles in house windows, and 
then, blinding us with its glare, the 
headlights of an automobile, or an enor- 
mous truck backing and turning in the 
narrow street, sending us dodging with 
our bicycles in between carts and 
wagons. For now we were passing ve- 
hicles of all sorts, moving vans and 
department-store delivery- cars, 
ten-ton trucks to Fords. The street 
widened a bit, and on the sidewalks 
camp fires flamed, with men cooking- 


a smith shoeing a horse at a portable | 





forge—heavy ambulances with tiers of 
empty stretchers were drawn up to- 
gether. It was like a country fair. 


More soldiers and more, coming and 
going, squads marching wearily, gayly 
dressed African troopers, officers smart 


and trim, hurrying with important 
orders. 

But by this time we were pretty 
hungry. ‘“Let’s find the best hotel in 


the town,” I suggested, and we walked 
up to a house where a crowd of men 
hung about on the two-foot sidewalk. 
There was that very “Turco” who had 
captured the Hamburg flag that day 
and was, to-morrow, to drive in triumph 
to Paris. At the doorway an officer was 
lounging. He looked quite amiable. 
“Can you tell 
me where the 
best hotel is?” 
asked young 
Mowrer. 

He took a 


us. Then he 
looked again. 
Then he said 
languidly: “I 
think there is 
some 
here who would 
like to see you. 
Come with 
me!” For all 
his languor, his 








long as Kerby 
gave his word 
of honor to the English colonel not 
to write a word about his visit, it is a 
pity to let the lad’s rhetoric go to waste. 
So I let him run on and describe a troop 
of Senegalese Cavalry in Gorgeous Uni- 
forms Riding Down Into the Purple 
Mists of the Valley in the Sunset. But, 
Great Guns! When he gets to “It was a 
sight never to be forgotten,” I simply 
have to jump up and ery: “Now, I’m 
awfully sorry, old man, but you really 
must go! I’m going to write one story 
without that phrase in it, at any rate!” 

And so, now Kerby’s gone, where was 
I?... Oh, yes—“notice.” So, to be- 
gin again—clickety-click, click, click 
goes my typewriter. 

was having my papers examined, 

you know, on the road to Villers-Cot- 
terets. The sentry was evidently dis- 
appointed to find that they were quite 
all right. We were only two crazy 
newspaper men—and one of them dead 
lame. So we passed down the hill, and 
then up the hill, and then, as the sun 
went down—just as Kerby said—into 
the misty purple valley, there rode 
(just as Kerby said) that cavalcade of 
red-robed Senegalese. On our left there 
suddenly uprose a whirring aeroplane 
and climbed into the evening sky—a 
biplane with staggered wings. Slowly 
it circled upward, reached its height, then 
darted away toward the north, toward 
the booming guns of Soissons. We were 
approaching the birthplace of Dumas— 
Villers-Cotterets, the mousetrap. 


Where the Busses Went 


T was dusk now, as we came upon the 

first signs of the army. Busses, busses, 
busses, in a long line on the side of the 
road. At first we began to count them; 
but, after eighty something, we gave 
It up. On the first of August, at five 
o’clock, every motor bus disappeared as 
if by magic from the streets of Paris, 
and we hadn’t seen them since. But 
here they were again, so disguised in 
battle gray, so numbered with the signs 
of divisions and brigades and army 
corps, that you couldn’t tell a Madeleine- 
Courcelles bus from a Clichy-Odéon till 
you got inside. They were filled with 
Provisions, some of them, some with 
bunks for soldiers, In some we saw 


listless look at | 





one in | 


voice was de- 
cided. We left | 
our bicycles 


leaning against 
the wall and followed him. 

How dim that long hall was, with sol- 
diers clustered here and there—some 
bent over candle-lighted tables, studying 
maps! At the end was a captain sit 
ting at a desk. Our escort must have 
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spoken to him of us rather slightingly, | 


I think, and he asked for our papers. 
We were considerably amused. I stared 
about at the scene—quite like a war 
drama, with messengers going and ar- 
riving—that country house swarming 





with soldiers—not thinking what a queer | 
figure I was myself, spattered with mud, | 


standing with my hands in my pockets. 

Our papers were right enough—we 
knew that already. But the captain 
scowled. I paid no attention till young 
Mowrer, grinning, said: “He seems 
angry because we didn’t take off our 
caps.” I saw then that he was angry 
indeed. He wrote a few lines on a slip 
of paper without removing his scowl. 
This he handed to our escort, saying 
curtly: “Get a receipt for them.” 

“Follow me!” said the orderly. Mys 
tified, we obeyed. Young Mowrer looked 
at me and said: “What’s up?” I had 
been. in France long enough to learn to 
shrug my shoulders. 

Well, we pushed our bicycles toward 
the chateau, at whose door the orderly 
bade us wait. Officers were coming and 
going; there was no doubt of their im- 
portance. “By Jove,” whispered Mow- 
rer, “I'll be darned if it isn’t the head- 
quarters of the General Staff! It’s too 
big a thing for a mere division, or even 
a brigade.” 

If we had only had a chance to read 
the message that orderly took in to the 
general, we would have understood the 
seriousness of the atrocity we had com- 
mitted. The captain, it appeared, was 
piqued. We had not only stood before 
an officer without doffing our caps, but 
without removing our hands from our 
pockets. 
journalists was too good for us, it 
seemed. We were to be disciplined. 
The orderly, after a while, returned. 
He glared at us. 

“What is it?” we asked anxiously. 

Gruffly: “You are arrested. Fol- 
low me!” 

Into the court of the chateau we were 
marched with our bicycles. The soldiers 
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THE BETTER LIFE 


How Conscious Energy Makes It Possible for All of Us 


Become Superior to Your Present Self. The Swoboda System can make a 


better human being of you, physically, mentally and in every way. It creates a greater 
activity of the forces of life which in you are partially dormant, thus compelling them to become more 
alive and positive, enabling you 
to grow and evolutionize to a 
higher state of perfection. The 
Swoboda System can do more 
for you than you can imagine. 
It can so vitalize every organ, 
tissue and cell of your body as 
to make the mere act of living a- 
joy. It cam give you an intense, 
thrilling and pulsating nature. It 
can increase your very. life. | not 
only promise it, | guarantee it. 


WHY BECOME PREMATURELY 
OLD IN WHOLE OR IN PART? 


Why Take Less Than Your Full 
Share of Life and Pleasure? Are 
you living a full and successful life? 
hy not always be at your best? 

thoroughly well, virile, energetic. Why 
not invest in yourself and make the most 
of your every opportunity? It is easy 
when you know how. The Swoboda 
System points the way. It requires no 
drugs, no appliances, no dieting, no 
study, no loss of time, no special bathing; 
there is nothing to worry you, It gives 
ideal mental and physical conditions 
without inconvenience or trouble 
The Swoboda System of Con- 
scious Evolution is no experiment 
I am giving it successfully to pupils all 
over the world, I have among my pu- - 
pils hundreds of doctors, judges, sen- 
alors, members of cabinet, ambassadors, 
governors, thousands of business and 
professional men, farmers, mechanics 
and laborers, and almost an equal num- 
ber of women — more than two hundred 
thousand people have profited through 
this system 

Your Earning Power, your success 
depends ely upon your energy, 
health, vitality, memory and will power 
Without these, all knowledge becomes 
of small value, for it cannot be put into 
active use. The Sw System can 
make you tireless, improve your mem- 
ory, intensify your will power, and 
make you physically just as you ought 


to be. | promise it 
What Others Have to Say: 









Pupils are men 
and women, 
ranging in - 
from 14 to 92 


Originator of 
Conscious Evolution 








**Fourteen years ago at the age of 6S I was an old man ; it flattery believe that its propagation has been of great 
today at the age of 82 1 am the marvel of my friends. I am benefit ¢ health of the country.” 
younger than most men at 40. Your system gave me a new My reserve force makes me feel that nothing is im 
lease on life.” possible, my capacity both physically and mentally is in 
**Doetors told me I had hardening of the arteries and high easing dail 
blood pressure. They advised me against exercise. Con- “I have heard ir system highly recommended for 
scious evolution reduced my blood pressure and made a new ars, but I did not realize the effectiveness of it until I 
man of me.” edit. Lam glad indeed that lam now taking it.” 
Ca leser the satisfact I feel Your tem developed me most wonderfally 
‘Worth mor mn @ thousand dollars tot ' vased I think stem is wonderful I thought I was in 
mental and physical capacit the best of physical health before | wrote for your course 
‘l have been enabled t r atem t M k of but I can now note the greatest impr ement even in this 
tal character previously imp ible for me hort time I cannot mmend system too highly 
“| was ver skept ‘ w ar pleased wit! esults Do not hesitate to re r to me 
have sined 17 pounds You know more about the human body than any man 
Tt ver iret le ‘ wor Ir whom I ha ever come in contact personally or 
ratitud I ar tel i akir and plair herwise 
friends, ‘Try Swoboda Your diagnosis and explanation of my brain trouble 
Word annot expla t new i parts both t was a revelation to me I have had the best physicians of 
body and brair but ir grasp of the human body exceeds any 
It reduced my W ! ay nd ea it } ii have ever heard or knowr Ihave read your letters 
pansior inches, red imy waist 6 inches t many people, also to m physicians, who marvel at 


I cannot recommend r system too highly, a with them 


MY NEW COPYRIGHTED BOOK IS 
FREE. It explains THE SWOBODA SYS- 
TEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and 
the human body as it has never been ex- 
plained before. It explains MY NEW 
THEORY OF THE BODY AND MIND. 


It will startle, educate, and enlighten you. 


My book is not a dry treatise on anatomy 
and physiology. It tells in a highly interest- 
ing and simple manner just what you have 
always wanted to know about yourself. 


You will cherish this book for having given 
you the first real understanding of your body 
and mind. Jt shows how you may be able to 
obtain a superior life; it explains how you 
may make use of natural laws for your own 
advantage. 


My book will give you a better understand- 
ing of yourself than you could obtain from a 
college course. The information which it 
imparts cannot be obtained elsewhere at any 
price. It ibilit 





the limited p ies 
for you through conscious evolution of your 
cells; it explains my discoveries and what 
they are doing for men and women. Thou- 

ds have ad ed themselves in every way 
through a better realization and conscious 
use of the principles which I have discovered 
and which I disclose in my book. It tells what 
Conscious Evolution means and what it may 
do for you. It also explains the DANGERS 
OF EXERCISE and of EXCESSIVE DEEP 
BREATHING. 


I offer my System on a basis which makes 
it impossible for you to lose a single penny. 
My guarantee is startling, specific, positive 
and fraud-proof. 


Write for my FREE BOOK and full par- 
ticulars today before it slips your mind. 
Make up your mind to at least learn the 
facts concerning the SWOBODA SYSTEM 
OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION for men 


and women. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 


if Impostors. 





No woman 
or man 1s too 
aveak, old, or 
too well to 
profit through 
the Swoboda 
personal mail 
instructions. 





1261 Aeolian Hall, 
New York City, N. Y. 





Beware Anyone who claims to be my representative is a fraud. 
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Long Horn 


Its warning is an 
uncompromising 
demand for the 
right of way that 
is never refused. 
New mode!s trom 
$5.00 up to $12.50. 





Jones 
Centrifugal 
Speedometer 


If you have a 
Jones, according 
to the largest car 
manufacturers, 
you have the 
most accurate 
speed and mile- 
age indicator. 





Carter 
Multiple-Jet 
Carburetor 


Must satisfy— 
guaranteed to 
give more power, 
more flexibility 
and more econ- 
omy than any 
other carburetor. 





J-M Auto 
Clock 


Everything an 
auto clock should 


be. Made for 
flush and dash- 
board mounting, 
any finish, $5.00. 


OTHER JOHNS- 
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ACCESSORIES 


Johns-Manville 
Shock Absorber 
J-M Narco Tire 
and Top Repair 
Materials 
J-M Non- 
Blinding Lens 
J-M Automobile 
ape 
J-M Dry 
Batteries 
J-M Fire 
Extinguisher 
J-M Packings 
“Noark” En- 
closed Fuses 
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Cut-Out 
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Accessory 


The Lining 
Makes the 
Brake 


HINK of the power it 
takes to drive your car. 
Then think of the 
power it takes to stop it. 


The whole force exerted to make a stop falls on 
the brake lining. 


The brake lining must be dependable or the 
brakes won’t hold. 


Every inch of J-M Non-Burn Brake Lining is 
absolutely dependable. At every stage of its 
wear, it grips with relentless power—but without 
sacrificing the ability to bring the car to the easy, 
Sliding stop which is ordinarily desirable. 


J-M Non-Burn is made from the best Asbestos 
fibre by the recognized Asbestos specialists of 
the world. It will not burn under the most in- 
tense frictional heat. It is woven so uniformly 
tough and strong that it outwears several ordi- 
nary linings and impregnated so thoroughly that 
water, oil and gasoline cannot affect it. 

Packed in individual cartons 
containing cut pieces of correct 
size to exactly fit the brakes of 
the car for which the carton is 


marked — ready for immediate 
application. - 


Ask your dealer for J-M Non-Burn 
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Spark-Sure and 
Soot-Proof 


Here’s the plug that delivers. Not 
only will it give you the biggest, 
fattest, hottest spark that your cur- 
rent can create, but it will not foul, 
short-circuit, leak or break down. 
If you want this plug, ask your 
dealer for the 





Soot Proof SPARK PLUG 


By using J-M (Mezger) Plugs you will be saving 
yourself a lot of trouble and the chances are that 
you will be saving money, too. Look one over 
and see how well it is made. J-M (Mezger) 
Soot-Proof construction has held the prefer- 
ence of the hard-to-suit kind of car owner for 
14 years. 
Write for Booklet 
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| miles of their blank, blank war. 
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hanging about glanced at us curiously 
and then returned to their pannikins of 
rice. The orderly threw open the big 
door to a stable filled with straw and 
sleeping soldiers. A gesture, and in we 
went, to look at each other foolishly. 
What were they going to do with us? 
When would we be released? We were 
about to sit down on a bench when the 
orderly looked at young Mowrer. 
“Come with me!” he commanded. 

Young Mowrer was a little loath. 
“But I am with my friend here, and we 
want to stay together. You see we 
are—” 

“Come with 
rer went. 

I was left alone, and a sentinel with 
a loaded gun was placed outside the 
door. The door was shut. 

Confound it, Marie, didn’t I tell you 
I couldn’t see anyone to-day? I don’t 
know any Monsieur “Ar,” anyway. 

I look at the clock; five-thirty. I 
have been over a week on this yarn al- 
ready. But while I hesitate, Jimmy 
Hare is at the door. 


me!” And young Mow- 


*‘Come with Me!’’ 


SHORT, stocky man, gray-bearded, 

with an air of nervousness and dis- 
content. This is my first glimpse of 
James Hare, the veteran war photog- 
rapher. What’s the matter with him? 
I’ve seen bulls in Spain look that way 
just before they charge. Oh, only a 
toothache. I look up some red-hot cap- 
sules for Jimmy’s gum, and he says: 


| “Well, it’s a different kind of a pain, at 





| be shot on an empty stomach. 
| or not, I must eat. 


” 


any rate!” No wonder he’s nervous. 
No wonder he’s discontented, too, for 
they won’t let him get within twenty 
He has 
tried it, it appears, and—yes, of course 
-got arrested! Where? Yes, of course 
at Villers-Cotterets. 
One more unfortunate! Wearily I 
enter his name on my increasing list 


| of members, and my own tale must wait 


while I listen to that of Hare and W. 
G. Shepherd of the United Press and 
one Hueffer, who was reluctantly 
walked all the way from Crépy-en- 
Valois by the other two that same old 
Saturday. For while I, you recall, was 
a prisoner of war, sitting on a bench in 
a chateau stable, wondering if I dared 
to tap a signal on the wall to young 
Mowrer in the next cell—all this time 
Hare & Co., having been arrested and 
brought before the English colonel and 
duly sworn at, were at the Hétel du 
Dauphin, “detained” on parole. Yes, 
they, too, had encountered the ubiqui- 
tous secret-service agent, who prowled 
about town tapping correspondents on 
the shoulder and whispering: “Come 
with me!” But while I was watching 
the back of a sentinel with a loaded gun, 
they were permitted to walk about town. 
You should have heard Jimmy Hare, the 
most adventurous war photographer in 
the world, bemoaning the wonderful 
sights he saw—without his camera, 
which was held as hostage by the Eng- 
lish colonel. But Jimmy Hare, cursing 
the military authorities, cursing his bad 
tooth, cursing the war and the weather, 
has already nervously bundled on his 
overcoat and—is gone! 

And so, our club now boasting seven- 
teen members in good standing, please 
come back to Villers-Cotterets where I 
was left sitting on that bench, discon- 
solate, none too easy in my mind. Well, 
I took a bit of chocolate and thought of 
my new wife. I had told her that there 
would be absolutely no danger. And 
here I was, within twelve hours, a pris- 
oner of war! How I hated that choco- 
late. I simply could not swallow it. 

The bare shed was lighted with a 
eandle, half an inch long, stuck in a 
bottle, replenished only at the last 
flickering moment. All along the wall 
soldiers lay in their overcoats on the 
straw, sleeping. Above their heads 
hung their accouterments. It was 
growing very cold. It was not so much 


| of a joke now being taken for a German 


spy. I began to realize that war was hell. 
“Shut That Door!’”’ 


EAREST me was a corporal, sleep- 

ing with one eye open, watching me. 
I addressed him in vigorous French. 
Was I to be starved to death? If I were 
to be shot at daybreak, I didn’t want to 
German 
He arose reluctantly 


} and returned with a huge pan of rice— 


| thank 


most of which had been eaten. Wiping 
a spoon on the wing of his overcoat, 
you, he handed it to me; and 
pointed with his elbow to an ancient loaf. 

I was not so hungry as I was curious, 


|and so I investigated the pan of rice 
1 


which was, apparently, about two hours 
cold, All around the edges it was 
chilly, but digging delicately toward the 
center, I found a little warmish spot in- 
side. Cautiously, I ate a spoonful. Then 
I took some more. I had so expected 
that it would be bad that it was some 
time before I realized that, in point of 
fact, it was very good, very good in- 
deed! I set the pan down. I took it 
up again; and ate, and ate, gnawing at 
the loaf of bread at intervals. 

I was offered no overcoat, no blanket; 
lucky was I that, instead of having, like 
Mowrer, to claw out handfuls of horse- 
hair from an old sofa to cover me, I had 
a rubber coat. I lay down in the straw 
beside the corporal. Every time anyone 
entered, every time anyone left, he 
called out: “Shut that door!” I think 
half the time he called it out in his 
sleep. But I was quite willing; for the 
shed was cold, and I was Number One 
to get the draft. 

But I was not permitted to sleep long. 
A fierce, disagreeable sergeant, six feet 
six, entered—“Shut that door!’’—and 
ordered me to stand up and be searched, 
This was an unwonted entertainment 
for the soldieys, and they rose on their 
elbows to watch the revelations. 

First my papers were examined. My 
Permit de Séjour—(permission to live 
in Paris)—and my Laissez Passer—(a 
pass to go on bicycle from Senlis to 
Meaux)—both were lightly scrutinized. 
But the huge red seal on my passport 
arrested their attention. “Ah, an Amer- 
ican!” they cried. Well, hadn’t I been 
telling them so since seven o’clock? But 
German spies often had American pass- 


ports, it seemed—hundreds were miss- 
ing in Germany. So, now for my 
pockets. Ha, ha! A large map—the 


map of the General Staff, just like an 
officer’s! The sergeant scowled. To be 
sure, anyone can buy those maps for 
seven cents apiece at the Libraire Plon 
on the Rue Garanciére, but still it was 
just like an officer’s map. Very suspi- 
cious, very! Try my right-hand coat 
pocket! Chocolate—four pieces. Young 
Mowrer, next door, would have held me 
guilty, I should have divided; but the 
sergeant only smelled of them and put 
them back. Left pocket, cigarettes. The 
soldiers drew nearer; and, upon my 
distributing a package, my case to them 
grew decidedly brighter. But not to the 
sergeant—he was examining several one- 
and two-franc pieces, ringing them sus- 
piciously upon the _ bench, hoping 
against hope. Alas, they were genu- 
ine! So was my knife, so were my keys, 
and a small box of matches stood the 
test as well. No mention having been 
made of my camera, I said nothing. 
The sergeant balked, but though still 
evidently unconvinced of my innocence, 
was forced to mark me 100 per cent and 
left in the sulks. “Shut that door!” 
cried the corporal. 


Those German Sbies 


f ipeww corporal was now more genial, 
and he informed me why such pre- 
cautions were necessary. “It’s getting 
to be darn annoying, you know,” he 
said; “just as soon as the General Staff 
moves, bombs begin to fall upon the new 
headquarters. They are apt to spoil the 
officers’ dinner. The country is lousy 
with spies. Every time the Germans re- 
treat, they leave behind a few men who 
can speak French. Sometimes they are 
old women, sometimes they are farm 
laborers, and sometimes they are Amer- 
icans—with passports.” He winked at 
me: “SHUT THAT DOOR!” 

So I lay down to sleep again; but at 
ten o’clock I was again awakened. The 
door opened and the sentinel stuck in his 
head. “Shut that door head The corporal 
opened his other eye, the eye he slept 
with, and rose. Going along the line of 
sleeping men, he shook four men in turn 
—rousing them as gently as a mothe! 
would awaken her children. Each man 
yawned, rose, stretched; then wearily 
took his accouterments—ammunition 
carrier, belt and bayonet sheath, and 
slung them about his shoulders and 
waist, and snapped the buckles fast. 
They spoke in whispers. Not an oath, 
not a complaint, not a word of impa- 
tience or discontent as they picked up 
their rifles and left the shed. “Shut 
that door!” 

In five minutes four other soldiers en- 
tered and went through the reverse 
process, flung themselves down on the 
straw and began to snore. 

Oh, that snoring! First one would 
pick up the air, while the others came 
in on the chorus; then another would 
do a solo in rasping bass or choking 
baritone. I dozed off, but I heard one 
obligato through all my dreams. His 
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snores were more temperamental than 
the others, they had more emphasis, 
more fervor; whoever it was he meant 


| it; he put his heart into the perform- 


ance. Louder it grew, and louder, regu- 
lar, vibrant, trenchant, rising in pitch, 
forte, fortissimo, to the crashing explo- 
sive climax, waking me up with a jerk 

to find that the snorer was—mysel/ ! 

Every two hours the guard was re- 
lieved. Once two slim, boyish English- 
men entered, shivering, from a motor- 
cycle, cross-country trip from the front 
with dispatches. I sat up and began to 
question them eagerly, but as soon as 
they commenced to answer, they were 
hurried off—for hot coffee. 


War Without Words 


HE soldiers were too tired to talk, 

even if I had understood the patois 
they used. I would have given anything 
to sketch the scene—the dimly lighted 
shed, the picturesque row of soldiers, 
the sabers on the wall; but I thought it 
best to display no curiosity or interest. 
I would have liked to sketch the court- 


| yard of that chateau under a watery 


moon. Atross in the great dining room 
the General Staff of the Sixth Army 
Corps was studying maps and dis- 
patches, telephoning to its own brigade 


| and to other General Army Headquar- 





; ness. 





| 


ters. Messengers were arriving and de- 
parting, aeronauts were receiving in- 
structions, captives were being ex- 
amined. But the sentinel at my door 
cried “Rentrez!”’ (Back up!) whenever 
I pushed open the door, and so I went 
back to my straw. The dawn at last ar- 
rived; and with it the disagreeable ser- 
geant, who, with a magnificent gesture, 
bade me rise and follow him—yes, to my 
joy, with my bicycle. At that young 
Mowrer appeared, with the horsehair still 
clinging to him, cheerful as ever, with 


| his teeth chattering, and half starved. 


Out the now bustling courtyard into 
the already lively street. A company of 
chilled soldiers on bicycles rode in, 
weary, muddy, famished, heavily caped, 
with their rifles slung over their shoul- 
ders. Breakfasts were cooking on the 
little camp fires, the big busses and trans- 
port wagons were on the move. Some- 
thing was evidently afoot. A battery of 
artillery was making preparations for 
departure; the long, lean, low-hung 
“75’s” looked wicked. Across. the 
square we walked over the cobbles, past 


Barbara’s 


Continued 


of retreat, the path that the easy di- 
vorce laws of California will permit; 
a safeguard.” 

“For you as well as for myself,” he 
said, annoyed at her bitter tone. “And 
you know you need not accept my pro- 
posal, Barbara.” 

She drooped. 
free, superficially. 
he proposed? 

Barbara had no theories, only some 
prejudices and sentiments regarding 
marriage and divorce; there might be 
reasons beyond her grasp for such loves 
as California’s, but she saw plainly 
enough that what they were offering 
Leonard was a chance for an experi- 
ment a good deal less than sacred. 

And all his precautions were always 
for his own sake and never for hers. 
She saw what a long, shameful way 
the pride of Barbara Langworthy had 
come—and yet she felt that she had no 
choice. “If I didn’t love you, Leonard, 
I’d be leaving you now forever.” 

“Barbara—am I not doing the best I 
can for us both?” he asked. 

She looked at him steadily. If she 
had dared let herself, she could have 
sounded the depths of his secret selfish- 
“I’m taking what I believe is our 
final chance of happiness,” he said. 

Ah, why probe after his faults? Why 
not try to build up a new trust in him 
and be grateful for compromises? Bar- 
bara asked herself. Surely that was 
her only chance of happiness. 

“T think I see what you mean, Leon- 
ard,” she said, bravely, “and of course 
it’s sensible. I’m sorry; I wish you 
cared as much as I do, but as I said to 
you once when the issues were nothing 
like so deep as they are now, we must 
each love as much as we can. It’s only 
that I never have believed in divorce—” 

Her voicebroke. Itwasnotmerely that 
she was personally humiliated by this 
wide gate of retreat which Hare pro- 
posed to leave open behind him. Besides 
that, all that was moral and esthetic in 
her shrank from this desecration of mar 
riage. Barbara was conservative; she 
was perhaps something of a coward 


It was true. She was 
And what was this 





the statue of Dumas, past the church, to 
the Mairie. 

This time, you may be sure, we doffed 
our caps and took our hands from our 
pockets! The place looked altogether 
too much like a police court, and we 
took no chances. An important-looking 
gentleman at a raised desk looked us 
over “More journalists?” he asked. 
Would it do to smile? We tried it, and 
found favor in his sight. Our papers 
were again inspected. 

“Why did you penetrate a military 
zone without permission?” he asked 
severely. “How did we know it was a 
military zone?” we replied. He shrugged 
his shoulders. “Well,” he said, “you 
could be put into a fortress until the 
war is over for not having found that 
out. And,” he continued, “if you're 
caught up this way again without per- 
mission, that’s just exactly what will 
happen to you! It would probably be 
in—Toul. There are a few gentlemen 
there already who ‘didn’t know,’ and 
they will doubtless be glad of your so- 
ciety. But perhaps you would prefer 
to return to«Paris immediately? Yes, 
I will grant you half an hour for 
breakfast. Adieu, messieurs; I hope 
you have learned one lesson—that the 
day of the war correspondent is over!” 

So that’s the end and moral of my 
story. This is a war of efficiency—its ob- 
jectis not glory, or advertising, but to get 
results. Thereforethe war correspondent 
is as extinct as the vivandiére, or the 
crater.of Mount St. Helena. 

Oh, yes—I know! The German army 
has, after carefully pulling the wool 
over their eyes, personally conducted a 
few Americans who can’t speak German 
along the rear of their lines. The 
French Ministry of War also has 
waked up a little; it has at last con- 
sented to load a few automobiles with 
neutral newspaper men, and show them 

well, just exactly as much of the war 
as the major in charge thinks best. 

But, nevertheless, that three-hundred- 
mile line of battle is practically im- 
penetrable. Behind every few miles of it 
there is baited and set a mousetrap—a 
mousetrap like the one at Villers-Cot- 
terets where, that Saturday, nine Amer- 
icans nibbled and nine were caught. As 
for me, I must confess that, having 
once stuck in my finger, I have little de- 
sire to try it again. The war, English 
officers say, is to last two years. I don’t 
care to spend two years at Toul! 


Marriages 


from page 19 


certainly she had an old-fashioned pas- 
sion for whatever elements of safety 
and sanctity there are in marriage. 

“But, Barbara,” Hare protested, “if 
I ceased to love you, surely you wouldn’t 
want me to go on living with you? A 
man wouldn’t—I wouldn’t stay with 
you if you stopped loving me.” 


ARBARA made no reply. With her 

mind she argued that she should not 
want to be Hare’s wife if he had ceased 
to love her; with every nerve in her 
body she felt that she would never want 
to give him up, would always fight to 
win him. Then she must win now— 
and surely opposition, discontent were 
not adroit weapons. 

“You are quite right, Leonard,” she 
said. “There is no other way except 
to part, or to undertake this trial mar- 
riage. But why a secret marriage, 
since we are ready to admit that it 
may end at will, and there is no longer 
any stigma on divorce?” There was a 
bitter irony in her tone, but Hare did 
not notice it. 

“There are a number of reasons for 
that,” he said, his eyes on the floor. 
“There is my mother; she is getting 
interested in the housekeeping and I 
don’t want to take that away from her, 
and she’d surely hand it over to you. 
3esides, she’d drop into her old sub- 
servient manner to you, and I don’t 
want that to happen. I’m hoping to 
build up a new life, a new psychology 
for mother out here.” Ordinarily Bar- 
bara would have been touched by Hare’s 
reference to his mother, but now she 
was searching his face, his mind, for all 
that lay behind his words. 

“Then,” he went on with a short 
laugh, “I’ve a couple of neurasthenic 
lady patients. Such people as that are 
always in love with their doctor. I 
don’t want to retard their cure by let- 
ting them know I’m married.” 

“Leonard, you can’t be serious!” she 
cried. 

“Certainly I’m serious,” he said. “My 
patients are my work, and I’m leading 
these sick creatures back to sanity and 

10 
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health. It’s just a symptom that they 
should be leaning so hard on me per- 
sonally, but it’s a symptom I have to 
take account of.” 

Barbara looked at him in amaze- 
ment. How strange men were when 
their work wasconcerned! “I wish I were 
one of your patients,” she murmured. 

“Then,” he went on in a _ business- 
like tone, “you have to think of Annie 





Bestor. You wouldn’t want to leave | 


her without a teacher to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” Barbara said. 

She looked up at him with a bewil- 
dered expression. Then her face changed 
to a shy bride’s face. Hare caught her 
in his arms and held her close. 

“Ah, Barbara, dear little one,” he 
cried, “won’t you try this way?” 

He kissed her passionately. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” Barbara said, his lips 
on hers. “I'll love you as never woman 
loved man before—or perhaps I’ll love 
you less, and then you'll adore me.” 

“We'll love each other,” he said, 
“from to-morrow. It will be to-morrow, 
Barbara.” 

He felt her heart beating heavily. 

“To-morrow,” she said, 





| Barbara with different feelings. 


a holiday on Monday—three days’ 
| honeymoon, Leonard.” 
“A whole life, I hope,” he said. 

| And looking into his eyes she forgot 
| to probe his deeper reasons for want- 
ing to keep their marriage secret; she 
only knew that she was being offered 
another chance to win him, and, as life 
went, perhaps the most certain. 


E left her early, protesting that he 


“and there’s | 


had a long day before him if he was | 


to get away by the next evening. When 
he kissed her good-by he whispered that 
there would be no good-by to-morrow, 
and she hid her face on his shoulder. 


He went away pleased, exultant. Bar- | 


bara returned to her little living room, 
remembering that she had forgotten to 
ask him where they were going. She re- 
called with a tender little smile all the 
plans poor Huntley Rhodes had made 
for their honeymoon and how tenta- 
tively he had presented each one to her 
for her approval, so ready to change 
anything that did not please her. 

“Ah,” said Barbara, “I never thought 
of that as a real marriage, but it was 
a real love that was offered me then 
and this—” 

She lay sleepless, as she had so long 
ago on that night before she became 
Barbara Rhodes. Then she had hoped 
to wake up the next morning a new 
She no 
longer hoped for that, but she wished 
that such a dream might come true; 
she wished that she might go into her 
new life gratefully and confidently 
giad of what Hare could give her and 
certain that his love would some day 
eaual hers. Dust and ashes—was that 
what a passionate longing came to when 
it was realizable? For she had wanted, 
above all things, to become Hare’s wife, 
and now she stood at the door of ful 
fillment with fainting heart and dreary 
eyes. There was nothing for her to do 
the next day but pack her dress-suit case 
and wait for Hare. Again she thought 
of the day, ten years before, when 
Grassmere had been crowded with 
guests come to see little Barbara Lang- 
worthy married, their voices filling the 
lower part of the house while Anita 
and Sissy put her in her gown of white. 
Now, no one knew, and who, in all Cali- 
fornia, would really have cared as poor 
Gilbert had cared, or even Mrs. Lan- 
grel. Barbara felt very lonely. For 
some time she had not worn the rings 
Rhodes had given her, but now she 
slipped on a thin gold band set in pearl 


which had been his mother’s engage- | 


ment ring. 
less isolated. 
Hare had told her to meet him at 
the railway station at four o’clock. She 
was there before the hour, yet when it 
was well past the hour he had not 
come. She reflected that usually it is 
the bride who keeps the bridegroom 
waiting, but that in this case all was 
reversed. She had been lacking in 
pride, in the finest self-respect, and she 


Wearing it made her feel | 


would be penalized through many hu- | 


It was nearly five when at 
breathless and 


miliations. 
last he appeared rather 
full of apologies. 

“Never did I have such a day,” he 
told her. “All Pasadena seemed to fall 
sick. When I did get my schedule ar- 
ranged and told those that had to be told 
that I was going away, they showed an 
insatiate curiosity as to where.” 

“So am I curious,” said Barbara 
with a whimsical smile. 

“How adorable you look,” 


he said. 


To be continued next week. 
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‘“\\| Start a Garden “Farm” 


Almost every patch of ground is good for 
something, whether it be a small back yard in 

4; the city or the larger lot of the suburban home. 
f | You can utilize that soil for profit and pleasure 


far beyond your expectations if you plant 


7 ° A 
FERRY’S SEEDS 
They are dependable. Because they produce | 
true to type, are thoroughbred, and are tested 
for vitality, professional gardeners and truckers 
for over fifty years have considered them 
standard. 


You don’t need to be an expert. Write 

for our Seed Annual. It will tell you | 
how, when and what to plant. If you've | 
never tasted fresh picked peas or lettuce, | 
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{ Ferry’s Thomas Laxton Peas. Vine vigor- 
ous, medium height, pods large. Peas very 
large and unsurpassed in quality. One-of 
the best varieties for the home garden. 


Ferry’s May King Lettuce. Extremely 
early. Compact. Very firm heads of 
medium size and excellent quality. Very 
tender and buttery. Ready Tor use before 
other sorts. 


Ferry’s Seeds are sold by dealers 
everywhere. Write today for Seed 
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** The best is always the cheap- 
est. Reliable seeds cannot 
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The Eternal Senator 


Continued from page 9 


over, and when interrupted by a parlia- 
mentary row expressed his desire to 
continue as much longer in case the 


| opposition did not desire to listen to 


Annual and make your selections. | 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. however, to Senator Smoot. 


| 
| 


him. New Hampshire forever! On the 
same day on which this feat was per- 
formed another New Hampshire vet- 
eran of seventy-eight electrified the 
world by standing on his head in a bar- 
rel. Both feats are touchingly alluded 
to in the Congressional Record by Sena- 
tor Thomas. 

William Alden Smith of Michigan, a 
self-educated man with no previous ath- 
letic record, talked for six hours one 
afternoon with stump-speech  vehe- 
mence, and on the next morning talked 
six hours more, causing Senator Clarke 
of Arkansas to move for an adjourn- 
ment on the ground that the farmers 
of his State were waiting for legisla- 
tion and that agriculture as well as 
business and the supply bills were in 
an acute state of paralysis. Senator 
Burton got in twelve hours with only a 
few stops for roll calls and aspersions 
on the part of the enemy, and Jones of 
Washington talked for upward of fif- 
teen hours with infuriating ease and 
deliberation, stopping only once at mid- 
night for one hour and forty-five min- 
utes, while the Democrats tried to ar- 
rest such Republican Senators as had 
gone to bed at home or in sanitariums 
and the Republicans strove valiantly to 
return the compliment. 

The record for sustained and unmiti- 
gated speech making must be given, 
He talked 
from 9.30 p. m. until 11.05 a. m., with- 
out stopping for coal, water, signals, 
passengers, or notes. 

Without sustenance save a glass of 
milk, and without so much as putting 


| one knee on a chair or taking off his 





shoes to rest his feet, he stood up and 
conversed with posterity, adhering to 
the subject at all times. It was a mar- 
velous performance. In addition, Sena- 
tor Smoot listened more hours to other 
speakers than any other Senator, re- 
mained on watch, warding off parliamen- 
tary attacks through Senator Jones’s 


era, and in other ways endeared himself 
to all lovers of a cast-iron physique, 
Senator Smoot’s record is unap- 
proached from two sides.’ No one ever 
spoke that long before without resting, 
and no one ever got away with th&t 
much speech before without having 
something thrown at him. While the 
laurels are being distributed, the lis- 
teners should not be neglected. 

Incidentally, the late filibuster has 
added a serious argument against the 
advisability of conferring suffrage upon 
women. Woman, it now appears, is 
constitutionally unfitted to serve in the 
higher deliberative body of this nation. 
Not only is she ineligible because she 
does not talk enough, but because she is 
architecturally inadequate for the task. 
Her brain is bountifully adequate, but 
her feet could not possibly stand the 
strain. 

Peace hath its horrors no less than 
war, and being a Senator in the midst 
of a season of unbridled rhetorical li- 
cense is one of them. Time after time 
in the frosty nights of February, Sena- 
tors clothed‘ in impenetrable dignity 
and other very good clothes have been 
dragged out of theatres, dinner parties, 
and receptions by a messenger armed 
with a writ of arrest, and have had to 
patter up to the Capitol to satisfy the 
reckless lust of some statesman who 
had to listen himself and who was 
bound to involve the whole Senate in 
the common woe of answering to a mid- 
night roll call. America has some im- 
pressive sights, but none more interest- 
ing than that of a flushed and triumph- 
ant tyrant pausing in the sixty-seventh 
lap of an all-night speech to watch his 
victims file in and be counted—unless 
it is that of the President’s room back 
of the Senate chamber half an hour 
later when the roll call is over and the 
speaker is droning relentlessly on and 
a dozen septuagenarians, who sway a 
nation’s destinies and own half of their 
respective States, are snoring fitfully on 
cots with their stockinged feet peering 
out from beneath the blankets, waiting 
for the next call to go to the front. 


The White Peacock 


Continued from page 11 


at the bottom of which I had met with 
this singular experience, and gazed up 
at the dark building beneath which 
they led. Three windows were visible, 
but they were broken and neglected. 
One, immediately above the arch, had 
been pasted up with brown paper, and 
this was now peeling off in the rain, a 
little stream of which trickled down 
from the detached corner to drop, sibi- 
lantly, upon the stone stairs beneath. 
Where were the detectives? I could 
only assume that they had directed 


| their attention elsewhere, for had the 
place not been utterly deserted, surely 


I had been challenged. 

In pursuit of my new idea, I again 
descended the steps. The persuasion 
(shortly to be verified) that I was close 
upon the secret hold of the Chinaman 
grew stronger unaccountably. I had 
descended some eight steps, and was at 
the darkest part of the archway or tun- 
nel, when confirmation of my theories 
came to me. 

A noose, settled accurately upon my 
shoulders, was snatched tight about my 
throat, and with a feeling of insupport- 
able agony at the base of my skull, and 
a sudden supreme knowledge that I was 
being strangled—hanged—I lost con- 
sciousness! How long I remained un- 
scious, I was unable to determine at the 
time, but I learned later that it was for 
no more than half an hour; at any rate, 
recovery was slow. 

The first sensation to return to me 
was a sort of repetition of the asphyxia. 
The blood seemed to be forcing itself 
into my eyes—I choked—I felt that my 
end had come. And, raising my hands 
to my throat, I found it to be swollen 
and inflamed. Then the floor upon 


which I lay seemed to be rocking like 
the deck of a ship, and I glided back 
again into a place of darkness and for- 
My second awakening was 


getfulness. 
heralded by a returning sense 
of smell; for I became con- 
scious of a faint, exquisite per- 
fume. It brought me to my 
senses as nothing else could 
have done, and I sat upright 
with a hoarse cry. I could 
have distinguished that per- 
fume amid a thousand others, 





could have marked it apart from the 
rest in a scent bazaar. For me it had 


one meaning, and one meaning only 
—Karamanéh. 
She was near me, or had been 


near me! 

And in the first moments of my awak- 
ening, I groped about in the darkness 
blindly seeking her. Then my swollen 
throat and throbbing head, together 
with my utter inability to move my neck 
even slightly, reminded me of the facts 
as they were. I knew in that bitter 
moment that Karamanéh was no longer 
my friend; but for all her beauty and 
charm, was the most heartless, the most 
fiendish creature in the service of Dr. 
Fu-Manchu. I groaned aloud in my de- 
spair and misery. 

Something stirred near me in the 
room and set my nerves creeping with 
a new apprehension. I became fully 
alive to the possibilities of the darkness. 

To my certain knowledge, Dr. Fu- 
Manchu at this time had been in Eng- 
land for fully three months, which 
meant that by now he must be equipped 
with all the instruments of destruction, 
animate and inanimate, which dread 
experience had taught me to associate 
with him. 


OW, as I crouched there in that dark 

apartment listening for a repetition 
of the sound, I scarcely dared to conjec- 
ture what might have occasioned it, 
but my imagination peopled the place 
with reptiles which writhed upon the 
floor, with tarantulas and other deadly 
insects which crept upon the walls, 
which might drop upon me from the 
ceiling at any moment. 

Since nothing stirred about me, I 
ventured to move, turning my shoul- 
ders, for I was unable to move my ach- 
ing head; and I looked in the direction 
from which a faint, very faint, light 
proceeded. , 

A regular tapping sound 
now began to attract my at- 
tention, and, having turned 
about, I perceived that behind 
me was a broken window, 
patched in places with brown 
paper; the corner of one sheet 
of paper was detached, and 
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Where sore throats 
come from— 


YCARCELY a day passes 
but that you find yourself 

in the very places where sore 
from—in the 
the stuffy 
cars, stores, theatres, where 


throats come 


crowded places 


with every breath you must 


inhale millions of germs, 
and verms not only of sore 
throats, but often of more 
serious maladies 

The mouth and throat are 
the camping ground of 
these invaders, and al 
though nature herself 
repels them frequently, 
they may gain the upper 
hand if one's health is 
even a trifle below par 
and hence the wisdom, 
nay, duty—of taking 
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COLLIER’S 


| the rain trickled down upon it with a 
rhythmical sound. 

In a flash I realized that I lay in the 
room immediately above the archway; 
and, listening intently, I perceived above 
the other faint sounds of the night, o1 


FOR 





thought that I perceived, the hissing | 
of the gas from the extinguished lamp | 


burner. Unsteadily I rose to my feet, but 
found myself swaying like a drunken 
man. I reached out for support, stum- 
bling in the direction of the wall. My 
foot came in contact with something 
that lay there, and I pitched forward 
and fell. 

I anticipated a crash which would 
put an end to my hopes of escape, but 
my fall was comparatively noiseless— 
for I fell upon the body of a man who 
lay bound up with rope close against 
the wall! 


MOMENT I stayed as I fell, the 

chest of my fellow captive rising 
and falling beneath me as he breathed. 
Knowing that my life depended upon 
retaining a firm hold upon myself, I 
succeeded in overcoming the dizziness 
and nausea which threatened to drown 
my senses, and, moving back so that I 
knelt upon the floor, I fumbled in my 
pone for the electric lamp which T 


with it my pistol, but the lamp was un- 
touched. I took it out, pressed the but- 
ton, and directed the ray upon the face 
of the man beside me. 

It was Nayland Smith! 

Trussed up and fastered to a ring 
in the wall, he lay, having a cork gag 
strapped so tightly between his teeth 
that I wondered how he had escaped 
suffocation. 

But, although a grayish pallor showed 
through the tan of his skin, his eyes 
were feverishly bright, and there, as I 
knelt beside him, I thanked Heaven si- 
lently but fervently. 

Then, in furious haste, I set to work 
to remove the gag. It was most in- 
geniously secured by means of leather 
straps buckled at the back of his head, 
but I unfastened these without much 
difficulty, and he spat out the gag, ut- 
tering an exclamation of disgust. 

“Thank God, old man!” he _ said 
huskily. “Thank God that you are 
alive! I saw them drag you in, and I 
thought .. .” 

“T have been thinking the same about 
vou for more than twenty-four hours,” 
I said reproachfully. “Why did you 
start without—” 

“T did not want you to come, Petrie,” 
he replied. “I had a sort of premoni- 
tion. You see, it was realized, and in- 
stead of being as helpless as I, Fate 
has made you the instrument of my 
release. Quick! You have a knife? 
Good!” The old, feverish energy was 
by no means extinguished in him. “Cut 
the ropes about my wrists and ankles, 
but don’t otherwise disturb them.” 

I set to work eagerly. 

“Now,” Smith continued, “put that 
filthy gag in place again—but you need 
not strap it so tightly! Directly they 
find that you are alive they will treat 
you the same. You understand? She 
has been here three times.” 

“Karamanéh?” 

“Ssh!” 

I heard a sound like the opening of 
a distant door. 

“Quick! the straps of the gag! 
pered Smith, “and pretend to recover 
consciousness just as they enter.” 

Clumsily I followed his directions, 
for my fingers were none too steady, 
replaced the lamp in my pocket and 


” 





threw myself upon the floor. 


HROUGH half-shut eyes I saw the 

door open and obtained a glimpse of 
a desolate, empty passage beyond. On 
the threshold stood Karamanéh. She 
held in her hand a common tin oil lamp 
which smoked and flickered with every 
movement, filling the already none- 
too-cleanly air with an odor 


| ing paraffin. 





She personified the outré; nothing so 
incongruous as her presence in that 
place could well be imagined. She was 
dressed as I remembered once to have 
seen her two years before, in the 
gauzy silks of the harem. There were 
pearls glittering like great tears amid 
the cloud of her wonderful hair. She 
wore broad gold bangles upon her bare 
arms, and her fingers were laden with 
jewelry. A heavy girdle swung from 
her hips, defining the lines of her slim 
shape, and about one white ankle was 
a gold band. 

As she appeared in the doorway I al- 
most entirely closed my eyes, but my 


of burn- | 


had placed there. My raincoat had been | 
removed while I was unconscious, and 
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COLLIER'S 


gaze 
red slippers which she wore. 

Again I detected the exquisite, elu- 
sive perfume which, like a breath of 
musk, spoke of the Orient; and, as al- 


| ways, it played havoc with my reason, 


| mixed company of poker players, 
| were losing our money like gentlemen.” 


seeming to intoxicate me as though it 
were the very essence of her loveliness. 

But I had a part to play, and throw- 
ing out one clenched hand so that my 
fist struck upon the floor, I uttered a 
loud groan and made as if to rise upon 
my knees. 


NE quick glimpse I had of her won- 

derful eyes, widely opened and 
turned upon me with such an enigmati- 
cal expression as set my heart leaping 
wildly; then, stepping back, Karamanéh 
placed the lamp upon the boards of the 
passage and clapped her hands. 

As I sank upon the floor in assumed 
exhaustion, a Chinaman with an impas- 
sive face, and a Burman whose pock- 
marked, evil countenance was set in an 
apparently habitual leer, came running 
into the room past the girl. 

With a hand which trembled vio- 
lently, she held the lamp while the two 
yellow ruffians tied me. I groaned and 


rested fascinatedly upon the little | 





struggled feebly, fixing my gaze upon | 


the lamp bearer in a silent reproach 


which was by no means without its | 


She lowered her eyes, and I could 
while the color 
Then, 

still 


effect. 
see her biting her lip, 
gradually faded from her cheeks. 
glancing up again quickly, and 
meeting that reproachful stare, she 
turned her head aside altogether and 
rested one hand upon the wall, sway- 
ing slightly as she did so. 

It was a singular ordeal for more 
than one of that incongruous group; 
but in order that I may not be charged 
with hypocrisy or with seeking to hide 
my own folly, I confess here that when 
again I found myself in darkness, my 
heart was leaping, not because of the 
success of my strategy, but because of 
the success of that reproachful glance 
which I had directed toward the lovely, 
dark-eyed Karamanéh, toward the 
faithless, evil Karamanéh! So much 
for myself. 

The door had not been closed ten sec- 
onds ere Smith again was spitting out 
the gag, swearing under his breath, and 
stretching his cramped limbs free from 
their binding. Within a minute from 
the time of my trussing I was a free 
man again, save that, look where I 
would—to right, to left, or inward, to 
my own conscience—two dark eyes met 
mine enigmatically. 

“What now?” I whispered. 

“Let me think,” replied Smith. 
false move would destroy us.” 

“How long have vou been here’? 

“Since last nicht.” 

“Ts Fu-Manchu—” 

“Fu-Manchu is here!” replied Smith 


“A 


9” 


grimly, “and not only Fu-Manchu, but 
—another.” 

“Another!” 

“A higher than Fu-Manchu appar- 


ently. I have an idea of the identity of 
this person, but no more than an idea. 
Something unusual is going on, Petrie, 
otherwise I should have been a 
man twenty-four hours ago. Something 
even more important than my death en- 
gages Fu-Manchu’s attention—and this 
ean only be the presence of the mys- 
terious visitor. Your seductive friend, 
Karamanéh, is arraved in her very be- 
coming national costume in his honor, 
I presume.” He stooped abruptly, then 
added: “I would give five hundred 
pounds for a glimpse of that vis- 
itor’s face!” 

“Is Burke—” 

“God knows what has become of 
Burke, Petrie! We were both caucht 
napping in the establishment of the 
amiable Shen-Yan, where, amid a very 
we 


“But Weymouth—” 

“Burke and I had both been neatly 
sandbagged, my dear Petrie, and re- 
moved elsewhere some hours before 
Weymouth raided the gaming house. 
Oh! I don’t know how they smuggled 
us away with the police watching the 
place; but my presence here is suffi- 
cient evidence of the fact. Are you 
armed?” 

“No; my pistol was in my raincoat, 
which is missing.” 


N the dim light from the broken win- 
dow I could see Smith tugging reflec- 
tively at the lobe of his left ear. 

“T am without arms, too,” 
“We might escape from the window 
“It’s a long drop!” 

“Ah! I imagined so. 


” 


If only I had 


a pistol or a revolver—” 


dead | 





he mused. 
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IVER JOHNSON 


Mechanically Perfect! 


The Iver Johnson Motorcycle 
is conceded «by engineers to be 
the most scientifically designed 
and the most superbly built ma- 
chine ever produced. 
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The chief reason Iver Johnson 
Revolvers, Shotguns, Bicycles and 
Motorcycles are known all over 
the world for their splendid service 
is because of the matchless quality 
of the machine work that goes 


Send for our 84-page book on 
into our goods. 


Bicycles, Motorcycles, Revolvers 
and Shotguns—single and double- 


barreled. 

This book is bound in stiff 
board covers and tells all anyone 
needs to know to buy a cycle or 
firearm intelligently. 


It would be difficult to construct 
an instrument of greater precision 
than the Iver Johnson Revolver 
It is perfect in operation and ab- 
solutely safe even in the hands of 
a novice. You can Hammer the 
Hammer. Note different models 
below. Prices $6 to $8.50. Learn 
to shoot an Iver Johnson. 


It’s a costly book, but we 
want everyone who is inter- 
; ested to have a copy—so 
aad "i it is free. 


Iver Johnson Shotguns 
made in Single-barrel 
Double-barrel Hammerless. 
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roofing quality 
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Buy materials that last 


Certain-teed 
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Ask your dealer for prod- 
ucts made by us—they bear 
our name. 
Asphalt Roofings 
(All grades and prices) 
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Asphalt Felts 
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2-ply guaranteed 10 years 
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How did it happen? © 

The twisted wreckage in the 
ditch doesn’t tell the cause of the 
accident. All the driver can re- 
member is the shock. But this 

we know—suddenly the car got || 

beyond control, The momentum 

| 


of a heavy car and the power of 


forty or sixty horses broke from 
the bondage of a puny foot lever 
—and then—smash ! 

Why? The brakes failed. The 
brake lining was worn out, 
Likely enough it was only half 
brake lining anyway. 

You must have good brake lin- 
ing—100% brake lining. 


errmrnroaos 


HYDRAULIC COMPRESsep 
Brake Lining -100% | 


Brake lining, to be 100%, must be | 





brake lining all through. Not merely 
on the outside, It must be trustworthy 
to the last. | 
Thermoid retains its 100% gripping 

power even until worn /Pafper-thin. | 
Iiydraulic compression makes it one || 
solid, single substance of uniform density || 
clear through—instead of being loose | 
and stringy (and friction-shy) on the in- 
side, as is ordinary 
woven brake lining. 
Guard YOUR safety 
with Thermoid. 


Thermoid Rubber Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Our Guarantee: 9 Thermoid 
will make good—or we will. 





*YORAULIC COMPRESSeo 
Brake Lining -100 








Cannot be burned out nor | 
affected by oil, heat, 
water, gasoline, dirt. 































To Match Gowns and Shoes 


and create the perfect har- 
mony of dress now demanded 
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HOSIERY 


is made in all colors and exact shades. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
us sample of color to be matched. The 
brand to buy for all the family. All prices, 25c 
up. Silk,Cottons, Silk Lisles, Wools, Merinos 
No. 470—Women's Pure Thread Silk 50c. Boot 
length—Extra fine. Full length, 28 in. Sea Isiand 
Mercerized top; heavily reinforced heel, toe 
and gole. Pure dye—fast colors—all shades, 
Chicago-Kenosha Hoisery Co., Kenosha, Wis, 


Made in U.S. A. for over 30 years 


| ly, it ceased. 
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“What should you do?” 

“IT should present myself before the 
important meeting, which, I am as- 
sured, is being held somewhere in this 
building; and to-night would see the 
end of my struggle with the Fu-Manchu 
group—the end of the whole yellow 
menace! For not only is Fu-Manchu 
here, Petrie, with all his gang of as- 
sassins, but he whom I believe to be 
the real head of the group—a certain 
mandarin—is here also!” 


MITH stepped quietly across the 

room and tried the door. It proved 
to be unlocked, and an instant later 
we were both outside in the passage. 
Coincident with our arrival there arose 
a sudden outcry from some place at 
the westward end. A _ high-pitched, 
grating voice, in which guttural notes 
alternated with a serpentlike hissing, 
was raised in anger. 

“Dr. Fu-Manchu!” whispered Smith, 
grasping my arm. 

Indeed, it was the unmistakable voice 
of the Chinaman, raised hysterically in 
one of those outbursts which in 
past I had diagnosed as symptomatic 
of dangerous mania. 

The voice rose to a scream, the 
scream of some angry animal rather 
than anything human. Then, choking- 
Another short, sharp cry 
but not in the voice of Fu- 
a dull groan, and the sound 


followed 


of a fall. 

With Smith still grasping my wrist 
I shrank back into the doorway as 
something that looked in the darkness 
like a great ball of fluff came rapidly 


along the passage toward me. Just 
at my feet the thing stopped and IT 
made it out for a small animal. The 


tiny, gleaming eyes looked up at me, 
and, chattering wickedly, the creature 
bounded past and was lost from view. 
It was Dr. Fu-Manchu’s marmoset. 
Smith dragged me back into the room 
which we had just Jeft. As he partly 
reclosed the door, I heard the clapping 
of hands. In a condition of most 
dreadful suspense we waited until a 
new, ominous sound proclaimed itself. 
Some heavy body was being dragged 
into the passage. I heard the opening 
of a trap. Exclamations in guttural 
voices told of a heavy task in progress; 
there was a great straining and creak- 
ing—whereupon the tran was softly 
closed again. Smith bent to my ear. 
“Fu-Manchu has chastised one of his 
servants,” he whispered. “There will be 
food for the grappling irons to-night!” 
I shuddered violently, for, without 
Smith’s words, I knew that a bloody 
deed had been done in that house with- 
in a few yards of where we stood. 
In the new silence, I could hear the 


| drip, drip, drip of the rain outside the 


window; then a steam siren hooted dis- 
mally upon the river, and I thought 
how the screw of that very vessel, even 
as we listened. mirht be tearing the 
body of Fu-Manchu’s servant! 

“Have you some one waiting?’ 
pered Smith eagerly. 

“How long was I insensible?” 

“About half an hour.” 

“Then the cabman will be waiting.’ 

“Have you a whistle with you?” 

I felt in my coat pocket. 

“Yes,” T reported. 

“Good! Then we will take a chance.” 

Again we slipped out into the pas- 
sage and began a stealthy progress to 


whis- 


’ 


the west. Ten paces amid absolute 
darkness, and we found ourselves 
abreast of a branch corridor. At the 


further end, through 
window, a dim light shone. 


the | 





a kind of little | 


“See if you can find the trap.” whis- | 
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has been adopted by such representa- 
tive American businesses as Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Standard Oil Co., of 
Ohio, Solvay Process Co., Hydraulic 
Pressed Steel Co., BaldwinLocomotive 
Works, NewYorkCentral Railroadand 
scores of others equally well known. 


They have chosen it, (1) forits econ- 
omy—a net, clear saving in money on 
operator’s salaries and instrument 
rentals sufficient to pay the entire cost 
of the equipment within a very short 
time—(2) for.its saving of time—which 
is even more important—(3) for its 
sturdy reliability—(4)foritsincompar- 
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Automatic Electric Company 
eta (Makers of 500,000 Automatic Telepho-.es in Use the World Over) 
Morgan and Van Buren Streets, Chicago 


Kansas City 
Dallas 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONES, LTD.—Liverpool—Winnipeg—Sidney 


New York 
Cleveland 


Buffalo 
Toledo 


Pittsburgh 
Atlanta 


[ For Thousands of Busy Americans ] 


T a touch of your finger it gets your connection instantly—automatically 

A —18 seconds quicker than the most perfect pane -opesteee telephone 
system. No operator is needed. A machine ta 

machine that is never tired—never cross—never out of order—always 

ready 24 hours a day, 365 days in the year. 


The Automatic-Phone 


Better Intercommunicating System 


29 






es her place—a 



















able convenience—(5) for its secrecy— 
(6) for its constant 24-hour service. 
Without ‘‘pushing,’’ without elabor- 
ate sales effort, without advertising 
until recently—the Automatic-Phone 
has forged its way ahead by sheer 
superiority. 37.4% of our sales for the 
last 10 years have been additions to 
equipment already installed. 


Request This Booklet 


Our booklet “At Your Finger's End” 
tells how the Automatic-Phone is used 
and why it has been chosen. Request it 
now. Pleaseaddress Dept. 38 and mention 
the number of telephones you use. 


Indianapolis St. Louis 


Portland, Ore. 














Make a 3-IN-ONE Dust Cloth 


Throw the dust-scattering feather duster and unsanitary 
dusting cloth in the ash can and do this: Take about one- 


half yard cheese cloth; pour on 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


and let lie until oil dampens cloth all through. 


This makes a dusting cloth 


that gathers and hvlds every fleck and speck of disease breed 


ing dust, 


better looking. Try it. 


and besides, leaves your furniture brighter and 


3-in-One is also a perfect sewing-machine and typewriter oil; 





delightful cleaner 
windows; and a sure 
everywhere Try it 


floor polish; a 
mirrors and 
and tarnish 


a splendid furniture and 
of bath-room fixtures, 
preventive of rust 


nered Smith; “light your lamp.” 

I directed the ray of the pocket lamp 
upon the floor, and there at my feet 
"as a square wooden trap. As I 
stooped to examine it, I glanced back, | 
painfully, over my shoulder—and saw | 
Nayland Smith tiptoeing away from 
me along the passage toward the light. 


Sold at hardware, drug, housefurnishing, grocery 


and general stores: 1 oz., 10c; 3 oz., 25c; 
(42 pt.) § Also in Handy Oil 
oz., 25c. If you cannot buy these : 
dealer's, we will send one by 
post, full of 3-in-One, for ‘ 


FREE Sample and Dic- 
tionary of Uses, 
Three-in-One Oil 


Company 
42 ANW. 


Broadway 
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NWARDLY I cursed his folly, but the 

temptation to peep in at that little 
window proved too strong for me, as it 
had proved too strong for him. 

Fearful that some board would creak 
beneath my tread, I followed; and side 
by side we two crouched, looking into a 
small rectangular room. It was a bare 
and cheerless apartment with unpa- 
nered walls and carpetless floor. ‘A 
table and a chair constituted the sole 
furniture. 

Seated in the chair, with his back 
toward us, was a portly Chinaman who 
wore a yellow silken robe. His face it 
was impossible to see; but he was beat- 
ing his fist upon the table, and pour- 
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Roadway— 


ERE is a handsome, eco- 
nomical tarviated road. 
Hi It will take a large amount 
i of trafic without developing 


a dust nuisance in dry weather 
or a mud nuisance in wet, 
without getting rough or chang- 
ing contour. 


This road has been constructed 
with “Tarvia X” 
throughout. 


as a binder 


Once a year, or once in two 
years, it would be advisable to 
go over this road with a sprink- 


ling cart and spray it with 
try ” 

larvia B”, a lighter grade, 
which requires no heating to 


prepare it for use on the road. 


A little coat of screening should, 
perhaps, be spread down at the 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust ~ 





An Economical \ 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicas Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnat 
Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle 
Tur Paterson Mroe. Co., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N. B Halifax, N.8 Sydney, N.S. 


; 


The “Highland"’, Middletown, O. Hl] 
Constructed with “Tarvia X"’, 


same time, and with such inex- 
pensive attention this road will 
keep and perfect 
waterproof surface for many years. 


its contour 


‘The cost per year of the Tarvia 
treatment will be very much less 
than the ordinary maintenance 
expense of a plain macadam road 


and the results will be vastly 
more satisfactory. 
Modern engineers have given 


up building plain macadam roads 
and expecting them to withstand 
modern automobile trafic. They 
recognize the need for a bitu- 
minous binder. ‘lhe cheapest, 
the simplest and the best binder 
is Larvia. 

Lllustrated booklets describing 

the treatment free on request. 

Address nearest office. 
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Renewing 
ANY 
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Polish 


makes every article of furniture, your piano, 
your auto, your floors and your woodwork 
take on (and keep) that bright, new look. 
Used on a dampened dust-cloth, it 


Picks Up and HOLDS the Dust 


instead of scattering it, and gives all wood 
surfaces a mirror-like lustre that is incom- 
parable and that brings out every beautiful, 
delicate detail of the grain. 


Send for a Liberal Sample Free 


and see this for yourself, or get a 25-cent bottle 
from any dealer. 

CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Chicago — Toronto London Beriin 


Cleans 
Asitt 
Polishes 
Makes 
Dusting 
Dustless 
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Over 6,000 
Styles 


Stone Set 

Rings, Sig 

nets, Bands and 

Emblems, Wedding Rings, 


The Signet for a Man 


One of the most popular 
of gifts—showing va/ue, 
chaste design and correct 
style and finish. 3 

In every part of the country, your 
safeguard in purchasing is the O-B 
trade-mark. Your fine jeweler any- 
where is glad to point out the O-B 
mark when he sells you a ring. 


Diamond Mountings 





‘*Plump"’ quality —standards as 
rigid as those of the British Assay Office 
itself, have made the O-B rings the 


consistent choice of critics. 

Send for the O-B Ring Book -the 
book of ring fashions. Your name on 
a postcard brings it free. 


Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, R. L. 











Largest Manufacturers of Rings in the World 
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ing out a torrent of words in a thin, 
piping voice. So much I perceived at 
a glance, then, into view at the distant 
end of the room, paced a tall, high- 
shouldered figure—a figure unforget- 
able, at once imposing and dreadful, 
stately and sinistor. 

With the long, bony hands behind 
him, fingers twining and intertwining 
serpentinely, and with the pointed chin 
resting on the breast of the yellow robe, 
so that the light from the lamp swing- 
ing in the center of the ceiling gleamed 
upon the great, domelike brow, this tall 
man paced somberly from left to right. 

He cast a sidelong, venomous glance 
at the voluble speaker out of half-shut 
eyes; in the act they seemed to light up 
as with an internal luminance; momen- 
tarily they sparkled like emeralds; then 
their brilliance was filmed over as are 
the eyes of a bird of prey when the 
membrane is lowered. 


Y blood seemed to chill, and my 

‘4 heart to double its pulsations; be- 
side me, Smith was breathing more rap- 
idly than usual. I knewnow the explana- 
tion of the feeling which had claimed 
me when first I had descended the stone 
stairs. I knew what it was that hung 
like a miasma over that house. 
the aura, the glamour, which radiated 
from this wonderful and evil man as 
light radiates from radium. It was the 
vril, the force, of Dr. Fu-Manchu. 

I began to move away from the win- 
dow. But Smith held my wrist as in a 
vise. He was listening raptly to the 
torrential speech of the Chinaman who 
sat in the chair; and I perceived in his 
eyes the light of a sudden compre- 
hension. 

As the tall figure of the Chinese doc- 
tor came pacing into view again, Smith, 
his head below the level of the win- 
dow, pushed me gently along the pas- 
sage. Regaining the site of the trap, he 
whispered to me: 

“We owe our lives, Petrie, to the na- 
tional childishness of the Chinese! A 
race of ancestor worshipers is capable 
of anything, and Dr. Fu-Manchu, the 
dreadful being who has rained terror 
upon Europe, stands in imminent peril 
of disgrace for having lost a decora- 
tion.” 

“What do you mean, Smith?” 

“T mean that this is no time for de- 
lay, Petrie! Here, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, lies the rope by means of 
which you made your entrance. It 
shall be the means of your exit. Open 
the trap!” 

Handing the lamp to Smith, I stooped 
and carefully raised the trapdoor. At 
which moment, a singular and a drama- 
tic thing happened. 

A softly musical voice—the voice of 
my dreams!—spoke. “Not that way! 
Oh, God, not that way!” 

In my surprise and confusion I all 
but let the trap fall, but I retained 
sufficient presence of mind to replace it 
gently. Standing upright, I turned 
and there, with her little jeweled 
hand resting upon Smith’s arm, stood 


| Karamanéh! 





In all my experience of him, I had 
never seen Nayland Smith so utterly 
perplexed. Between anger, distrust, 
and dismay, he wavered; and each 
passing emotion was written legibly 
upon the lean, bronzed features. Rigid 
with surprise, he stared at the beauti- 
ful face of the girl. She, although her 
hand still rested upon Smith’s arm, had 
her dark eyes turned upon me with that 
same enigmatical expression. Her lips 
were slightly parted, and her breast 
heaved tumultuously. 


HIS ten seconds of silence in which 

we three stood looking at one an- 
other encompassed the whole gamut of 
human emotion. The silence was 
broken by Karamanéh. 

“They will be coming back that 
way!” she whispered, bending eagerly 
toward me. (How, in the most desper- 
ate moments, I loved to listen to that 
odd, musical accent!) “Please, if you 
would save your life, and spare mine, 
trust me!” She suddenly clasped her 
hends together and looked up into my 


| face, passionately — “Trust me — just 


! 


oy 


for once—and I will show you the way! 

Nayland Smith never removed his 
gaze from her for a moment, nor did 
he stir. 

“Oh!” she whispered, tremulously, 
and stamped one little red slipper upon 
the floor. “Won’t you heed me? Come, 
or it will be too late!” 

I glanced anxiously at my friend; 
the voice of Dr. Fu-Manchu, now raised 
again in anger, was andible above the 
piping tones of the other Chinaman. 


It was | 
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This Good Pipe ~ 
because it’s right in principle and 
bound to stay clean and sweet 
and tractable. The construction 
of a Wellington keeps saliva 
away from the tobacco and 
| away from the fire. All of the 
| weed burns to a fine dry ash 
| and you'll get satisfaction what- 
| ever your choice for the load. 
| 
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is the leader of the famous W D C line 
of pipes, made good for more than a | 
half century. Sow W DC pipe is i 
/ genuine French briar—guaranteed not fi 
| to burn through nor crack. Buy and Y 
1 smoke a Wellington 
—then you'll be a 
Wellington fan. Many 
fi shapes, all prices — 25 
cents up, at good 
dealers. 
William Demuth & Company 
New York 
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Canned] fieat 


Can't leak or spill—its solid. 
Best heat of all for heat- 
ing water quickly. 

Ask your dealer or 
send ten cents for a sam- 
ple can—with a frame 
(to put your kettle on). 
Catalogue of Sterno cook- 
ing devices and Recipe 
book sent Free. 


Ask your dealer to show you this boiler. 


S. Sternau & Co., 313 Broadway, N. Y. 


~SEXOLOGY~ 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Shonid Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

All in one volume, Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

rated. Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for ‘“‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 774 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 


—KEITH’S 
~ on Home Building 

8 numbers of 4 
beautiful 80-page 
monthly maga- 
zine, the recog- 
nized authority op 
planning, building 
and interior deco- 
. i y over 
A Beautiful Bungalow from KEITH'S nee house 
plans by leading architects, together with a copy of my latest 
book, 100 ARTISTIC HOMES, ALL for $1. 


Keith's (established 15 years) 20c a copy. Newsstands—$2 year. 


M. L. KEITH, 715 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 




































t aid on the new 1915 
RANGER”’ . Write at once for 
and special offer. . 
us improvements. Extraordi- 
nary values in our 1915 price offers. You 
' d to buy without, getting our 
latest propositions. WRITE DAY. 
s, a der ent”’ and make 
% big money taking orders for bicycles and 
. supplies, Get our liberal terms on asample 
Mi La, to introduce the new “RANGER.” 
~~ TIRES, equipment, sundries and every- 
YW thing in the bicycle line half usual prices. Factory 
rices on Motorcycle and Automobile S 


upplies 
EAD CYCLE C0., DEPT. F.54, CHICAGO 
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“There 
it is, 
John!” 







“Crescent-Filler’ — 


the outside filling device 


—the only one proven by time and 
usage—16 years on the market and 
over a million satisfied users. After 
all, that's the only worth-while proof. 






Self-Filling 
Y Fountain Pen 


NON-LEAKABLE 


‘Crescent-Filler’’ never fails to fill 


The‘ 
the pen fu//in 4 seconds from any ink- 
It is on the outside of the barrel, 
open and aboveboard, simple, easily get- 
at-able, positive in action and absolutely 


well, 


trouble-proof. Before buying any 
fountain pen, insist on seeing the inside of 
them all—see for yourself the 
Conklin's simplicity in com- 
the others 











parison with all 


Sold by Stationers, Jewelers, 
Druggists, on 30 days’ trial. 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, 
$5.00 and up. 

THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 

290 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 

NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 

DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
0-028 E & C Bldg. 9 Market St. 













Warner’s “2s! tens Pistol 


It me... the Colt 32 Cal. Automatic Cartridge 








$5.00 


as compared with the 
known autom ce pistols ng 
from $15.00 to $25.00. Like 
priced ones, Warner's 


er il 





ti 
the hii her 
loads itself 











Our Price only $10 00, with Ml 

s ofthe more costly. Our 

ic’ 84 4-inch barrel. It is 

light, neat and handy, very accurate 

It can be charged to shoot & shots 

Without reloading. Just think, what 
8 straighi aan hitting shots mi cht mean to you when all 
alone in the it on 4 dark, lonely road at migne—Se rt 
bers, Gangste es ond Mia ht Prowlers were never more numerous 

In our experier 

It’s a dandy target pistol, siosis fartner, avd 
straighter than most others. Before buying a pe ry st arm ofan 
kind, ask your dealer to show you a Warner Mo de 1 C,”’ or send 
reds eh we will send y< yu the pistol by Parcel Post prepaid 
and ifit is not satisfactory and does not sho oer Se any 
ms 00 or $2 5.00 pi stol, return it and we will refund your money 


ound anything be more yee: le Booklet describing this marvel 
ous pistol sent on receipt ¢ stomp Write forit now. Get the 
best and save $5.00 to $10. 00 in price as described above. 


WARNER ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. CW, Norwich, Conn. 
 —— 





Read this bor 
to your congress 


An Open Letter to the Nation 


k—then write 


man about it 


by 
James Howard Kehler 





is & simple, practical plan—not for the immediate 
abolishment of war but for the certain advancement 
f peace 

The United States should be the first t« Free a plan 
which carries with it leadership in the caus of Lene 
THE NEW YORK GLOBE says:—A sensible suggestion 

—Mr. Kehler’s motion is hereby eeconded 

THE CHICAGO EVENING POST says:—Could we pro 
claim to other nations more eas ily or more clearly our 
national aspirations to lead the world in peace than by 


adopting this simple but vitally significant change ? 


= in boards, 50 cents, net 
= at all bookshops, or by mail, postage 3 cents 


@® 


AGEN TS—Big Profits 


Foot Scraper and Cleaner— 
Needed on every porch and outside 
doorstep, Right nowis the time to 
sell it—A winner. C. P. Draper, 
Mass , first order for 200. C. A. John- 
son sold 40 in 11g days. W. A. Parker 
sold 92 in 444 days. Earl Hayward, 
N.Y., order for 150. W. W. Harpster, 
- Pa., sold evenings. Write 
Vacs quic k for terms and free sample. 

SS THOMAS SCRAPER CO. 

3 9329 West St., Dayton, Ohio 


Publishe 


Mitchell Kennerley 


New York 


di by 
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| mother to her infant. 
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And as I caught Smith’s eye, in silent 


query—the trap at my feet began slow- 
| ly to lift! 
| Karamanéh stifled a little sobbing 


| cry; 
hideous yellow face with oblique squint- 

ing eyes appeared in the aperture. 

| I found myself inert, useless; I could 

| neither think nor act. Nayland Smith, 
however, as if instinctively, dclivered a 
pitiless kick at the head protruding 
above the trap. 


SICKENING, crushing sound, with 
a sort of muffled snap, spoke of a 
| broken jawbone; and with no word or 
| cry, the Chinaman fell. As the trap de- 
| seended with a bang, I heard the thud 
| of his body on the stone stairs beneath. 
| But we were lost. Karamanéh fled 
| along one of the passages lightly as a 
og and disappeared—as Dr. Fu-Man- 
| chu, 
| teeth in the manner of an angry jackal, 
| appeared from the other. 
| “This way!” cried Smith in a voice 
| that rose almost to a shriek—“this 
way!”—and he led toward the room 
overhanging the steps. 

Off we dashed with panic swiftness, 
only to find that this retreat also was 
cut off. Dimly visible in the darkness, 

| was a group of yellow men, and despite 
| the gloom, the curved blades of the 
knives which they carried glittered 
| menacingly. The passage was full of 
dacoits! 

Smith and I turned, 
trap was raised again, 
man, who had helped to tie me, was 
just scrambling up beside Dr. Fu-Man- 
chu, who stood there watching us, a 
shadowy, sinister figure. 

“The game’s up, Petrie!” muttered 
Smith. “It has been a long fight, but 
Fu-Manchu wins!” 

“Not entirely!” I cried. 

I whipped the police whistle from 
my pocket, and raised it to my lips; 
but brief as the interval had been, the 
| dacoits were upon me. 

A sinewy brown arm shot over my 
shoulder, and the whistle was dashed 
from my grasp. Then came a whirl of 
maelstrom fighting, with Smith and 
myself ever sinking lower amid a whirl- 
pool, as it seemed, of blood-lustful eyes, 
yellow fangs, and gleaming blades. 

I had some vague idea that the 
rasping voice of Fu-Manchu broke once 
through the turmoil, and when, with 
my wrists tied behind me, I emerged 
from the strife to find myself lying 
beside Smith in the passage, I could 
only assume that the Chinaman had 
ordered his bloody servants to take us 
alive; for saving numerous bruises and 
a few superficial cuts, I was unwounded. 

The place was utterly deserted again, 
and we two panting captives found 
ourselves alone with Dr. Fu-Manchu. 
The scene was unforgetable; that dim- 
ly lighted passage, its extremities 
masked in shadow, and the tall, yellow- | 
robed figure of the Satanic Chinaman 
towering over us where we lay. 

He had recovered his habitual calm, 


together. The 


gloom, I was impressed anew with 
the tremendous intellectual force of the 
man. He had the brow of a genius, the 
features of a born ruler: and even in 
that moment I could find time to search 
my memory, and to discover that the 
face, saving the indescribable evil of 
its expression, was identical with that 
of Seti I, the mighty Pharaoh who lies 
in the Cairo Museum. 

| Down the passage came leaping and 
gamboling the Doctor’s marmoset. Ut- 
tering its shrill, whistling cry, it leaped 
on to his shoulder, clutched with its 
tiny fingers at the scanty, neutral 
colored hair upon his crown, and bent 
forward, peering grotesquely into that 
still, dreadful face. 





R. FU-MANCHU stroked the little 
creature, and crooned to it, as a 
Only this croon- 
ing and the labored breathing of Smith 
and myself broke that impressive 
stillness. 

Suddenly the guttural voice began: 

“You come at an opportune time, Mr. 
Commissioner Nayland Smith and Dr. 
Petrie, at a time when the greatest man 
in China flatters me with a visit. In my 
absence from home, a tremendous honor 
has been conferred upon me, and, in the 
hour of this supreme honor, dishonor 
and calamity have befallen! For my 
services to China—the New China, the 
China of the future—I have been ad- 
mitted by the Sublime Prince to the Sa- 
cred Order of the White Peacock.” 

Warming to his discourse, he threw 
wide his arms, hurling the chattering 


but the warning came too late. A | 


and the Bur- | 
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his top lip drawn up above his | 





and as I peered at him through the | 
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Whitest White 
Stays White 





You, too, wiltdiminey . ’ 


—the rooms you have 
finished in Luxeberry White 
Enamel. Its ever constant fresh- 
ness and lasting whiteness add 
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LUXEBERRY WHITE ENAMEL 
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that touch of permanent beauty you so want your home to have. 


Your floors will be permanently beautiful, too, if 
they are finished with Liquid Granite, the lasting waterproof floor varnish. 


Like other celebrated Berry Brothers’ Products 
it has withstood the hardest wear and tear in homes and public buildings 


for over 57 years. 


Booklets and valuable information on finishings are 


free to you from the nearest Berry dealer or direct from our factory. 


Factories: 
Detroit, Mich. 
alkerville, Ont. 
Sen Francisco, Cal. 


RRY BROTHER: 


IN CORPORAT 


lorld’s Largest\Varnish Makers 


Branches in principal 
cities of the world, 


Established 1858 


Lasting, Waterproof, Floor Varnish 


LIOUID GRANITE 
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yme and position for life 
sfully taught 


f Learn a Paying Profession 4 
that assures you a ge 
For twenty years we 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 


Our graduates earn large salaries We assist 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become successful Terms easy—living inexpensive, 


Write for catalogue—NOW ! 





ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
949 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 















Great Bicycle Offer!’ 


Write for ——s. Wond 11915 Arrow—new motorcycle 
ped no money down. Pay small amount each 
‘ou ride. Write for our special, roc ttom offer. 


Electric light, motoreycle stend 
Write s Today one new festures. W rite for free catalog — 














BEAVER 
BOAR.) 


TRADE A 


Uses. 


BEAVER 


} WALLS & CEILINGS 


wall-paper, easy to decorate. Relief from lath and plaster troubles. 
Write at once for free sample and book “‘ BEAVER BOARD and Its 
Allabout our free design and decoration service. Address 


The Beaver Board Companies, 136 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 






For New Buildings or 
Remodeling 


Saw it like wood—nail panels 
to studding—then paint—put on 
decorative strips. 

Result— beautiful durable interiors, 
free from cracks. No more repairs, no 
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Exquisite Roses 
the very cream of the world’s best--400 of 
them, offering a wide range in color, sizeand 
growing habits, are fu'ly describe din our 


Free 1915 Rose Guide 
Shows results « heagieg! carefu |grow- 
ing and selection kes ordering easy 
and safe. Explains ~~ our Free Delivery 
oeere % illustrations -- 19 in 
this doo! " before 







mm. 
The CONARD & Jones Co. 
Box 141, West Grove, Pa. 
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| marmoset fully five yards along the — 
corridor. ; 
| “Oh, god of Cathay!” he cried, sibi- 
lantly, “in what have I sinned that this 
catastrophe has been visited upon my 


Custom dictates that, as com- 


| head! Learn, my two dear friends, & ’ \ 
7? be Cc Ac »> Hacte that the sacred white peacock brought =TT j . 
pared W ith Christmas, the Easter to these misty shores for my undying aa el ¢ Ve 
glory, has been lost to me! Death is Cee 


the penalty of such a sacrilege; death 
shall be my lot, since death I deserve.” 
Covertly, Smith nudged me w'th his 


gift shall be but a trifle—yet it 


HAT’S your opinion 


shall convey the true spirit of elbow. I knew what the nudge was de- of this man? You 
’ eg : signed to convey; he would remind me ; 
the season the spirit ot good- | of his words—anent the childish trifles don’t have to look further 


| which sway the life of intellectual | ; ; ‘ 
| China. Personally, I was amazed. That to judge him. The more 


will and friendshi ») and kindli- Fu-Manchu’s anger, grief, sorrow, and 
I resignation were real, no one watching men wear PARIS GARTERS, 


> hi , ari is voi > 1 bt. ° 
ness. And when to these it adds | rece rere oe Vere Soto One | the less you see of this care- 
| “By one deed, and one deed alone, | less tvpe of man M 
. ~— & os . . Ss t} an. en 
the personal touch it conveys sen- | may I win a lighter punishment. By ee , 
/ one deed, and the resignation of all my who take pride in their 


titles, all my lands, and all my honors 


timent without sentimen tality. —. oa ° be spared to my work || a ppearance from hat to 
’ whic as only beeun.” | 
a shoes buy PARIS GARTERS. 
Between friends—a photograph. NT ae” eee ey oe ’ 


deed; these were confidences which : ae? ae 
our graves should hold inviolate! He Find the name PARIS stamped 
suddenly opened fullv those blazing on the inside of the shield; 
green eyes and directed their baneful then you ’re sure you re getting 
glare upon Nayland Smith. pea aa aS 

“The director of the universe,” he the genuine; then you re sure 
continued, softly, “has relented toward your hose will look neat andtrim 
|me. To- night, you die! To-night, the 
| arch-enemy of our caste shall be no 
more. This is my offering—the price 


A. Stein & Company 


of redemption. .. .” Makers Chilaren's HICKORY Ganer 

| My mind was working again, and Chicago New York 
actively. I managed to grasp the stu- 

pendous truth and the stupendous pos- 25¢ . 50c 


° | sibility. Dr. Fu-Manchu was in the act 
of clapping his hands when I spoke. 

“Stop!” I cried. 

He paused, and the weird film, which 
sometimes become visible in his eves, 
now obscured their greenness, and gave 
him the appearance of a blind a an. 

“Dr. Petrie,” he said, softly, “I shall 
always listen to you with a tl va 
¢ “T have an offer to make,” I con- 
tinued, seeking to steady my voice. 
“Give us our freedom, and I will re- 
y F J J P | store gl a honor—I will re- 

, ) " 70) store the sacred peacock!” 

Yi LeveS a p totog ap <éV tH Vou? to wi. P Dr. Fu-Manchu bent forward until 
‘ n is face was so close to mine that 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. could see the innumerable lines which, 

é as an intricate network, covered his 
yellow skin. 
en “Speak!” he hissed. “You lift up my 
___| heart from a dark pit!” 
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3y Professor J. A. CRAMB, whose “Germany “T can restore your white peacock,” | | 
” s 130 1ousand. id: “ there it | 
GRAY MOTORS p=" ee ee tl bees ee > eee, Boe woe i in she tne Gogne—cn old. | 
Origins and Destiny rll re RH ney ye ~ diy fashioned Inn, with walls five 
50 leading Boat Builders have joined he Gray Motor Company tn of Imperial Britain | Upricht shot the tall figure; high feet thick built of boulders 
» log show ing the specia! ie where you ean } A : - r 
enatsiiehclicten Bima fas clpten tabing tevnch 60% 00% eaten Gheew Cadene above his head Fu-Manchu threw his| from Sunset Mountain. You’l! 
mahc ny finished Dr launet u i with self-starti t-cyl ; ati ° . 
Soycle Gray motor. Write for this big ‘ning todas, frow ness | | A study of the nation’s ideals, net, $1.50 ars and a lieht of exaltation gleamed find all this at 
Marine poe Catalog shen wag full line of 2 and 4-cycle marine | ss aaa ee te in the now widely opened, catlike eyes. 
' - ] ‘ 
GRAY MOTOR 06.324 “Gray Motor Bldg., Detroit, Mich. E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK “Oh, God!” he screamed, frenziedly— Grove Park Inn 








“Oh. God of the Golden Age! like a 
| phenix I arise from the ashes of my- 
self!” He turned to me. “Quick! 
Quick! make your bargain! End my 
suspense!” 

Smith stared at me like a man dazed; 
but. ignorirg him, I went on: 

“You will release me, now, immedi- 
ately. In another ten minvtes it will 
be too late: my friend will remain. 
One of yvour—servants—can accompany 
me, and give the signal when I return 
with the peacock. Mr. Nayland Smith 
and yourself, or another, will join me 
at the corner of the street where the 
raid took place last night. We will 
then give you ten minutes’ grace, after 
which we shall take whatever steps we 
choose.” 

“Agreed!” cried Fu-Manchu. “TI ask | 
but one thing from an Englishman; 
| your word of honor?” 

“T give it.” 
“T, also,” said Smith, hoarsely. 





The Finest Resort Hotel in theWorld 
Milk and cream from the famou 
Biltmore Dairies. Water direct 
from the slopes of the highest 
mountain east of the Rockies. 
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Practical Farmers 


Uncle Sam is looking for practical farmers to take up 
homes on the irrigation projects he has been building 
in the West. The land is free, but the law requires 
settlers to pay their share of building the irrigation 
system, and for this reason a moderate capital is re- 
quired. Settlers are allowed twenty years in which to 
pay for their water right, and no interest is required 
on deferred payments. The farms are located in 
Idaho, Montana, South Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
and Nevada, aid offer opportunities for citizens to 
establish homes in a growing country where most of 
the hardships of pioneering have already been over- 
come. The Reclamation Service has compiled data 
concerning these farms which are of much interest to 
prospective settlers. These data deal with the climate, 
soil, elevation, and crops of these reclaimed lands. 
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EN minutes later, Nayland Smith | 
and I, standing beside the cab, | § se on postal and whether you want 
. ce ' turnover tyle 

whose lights gleamed yellowly through | SSVERSEDES O0644R 60. 
the mist, exchanged a_ struggling, Dept. V Boston, Mass. 
frightened bird for our lives—capitu- 
lated with the enemy of the white race. 
With characteristic audacity — and Why is it 
characteristic trust in the British sense UNITARIANISM. _, the modern 
f h . _D Fu-Manchu c . er- interpretation of religion? Send for FREE literature. 
of Honor-—-Lr. a i came in p Associate Department B, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 
| son with Nayland Smith, in response to 
| the wailing signal of the dacoit who had 


accompanied me. No word was spoken, iW. )) 
save that the cabmin suppressed a “Cafe! (oT @) 


curse of amazement; and the China- IF YOU ARE SUPERSTITIOUS. 
man, his sinister servant at his elbow, iditinead Gihatad indie & aah 


bowed low—and left us, surely to the 
mocking laughter of the gods! 
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COLLIER’S WASHINGTON BUREAU 
Woodward Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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This is 
Francis I in 


Cellini’s Studio 








Of his dealings with kings 
and princes, his love affairs, 
his street fights with his 
rivals, Cellini writes with 
a frankness that takes 
your breath away. 


And because back of it 
all is pictured so truly for 
you the giitter and glare 
and violence of the Mid- 
die Ages, Dr. Eliot made 
it one of the 418 


HARVARD 
CLASSICS 


The Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


Published and Sold Only by 
P F. COLLIER & SON 


You can’t know the ab- 
sorbing interest and the 
wonderful good there is 
in these books until you 
have read what Dr. Eliot 
himself says about them. 


They might mean a whole 
lot to You. You can easily 
be sure you are not over- 
looking an opportunity by 
getting without cost, with- 
out obligation, the Booklet 
that tells what the Har- 
vard Classics really are. 


Mail the cou- 
pon today. Even if you 
have not the remotest 
idea of buying these books 
we want you at least to 
see the free Booklet. 


Do it now. 








C. W. 3-6-15 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 
416 W. 13th Street, New York 
Send me without obligation the free 


Booklet in which Dr. Eliot tells 
about The Harvard Classics. 


Name 


Address 
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Pode 


Continued from page 6 


lof sadness of other springs, of child- 


hood and the tragedy of things gone 
beyond recall. 

“Dis yere’s 
aloud. 
de everlastin’ Yere and Now. Wha’s 
de use in bofferin’ old haid ’bout a ring 
dat mought have been in fohty pawn- 
shops sense dem days?” 

The meat cook came to the doorway 
just then with a racing sheet in his 
hand, perspiration on his forehead and 
a reminder of the eternal present in 
his voice. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he 
growled. “Some day young Bill Hurtig 
will blow in on you when you’re in one 
of them pipes an’ then it’s the Dark 
Brown Employment Agency for yours.” 

Pode resented this manner of dis- 
respect; he straightened his great frame 
and then looked 
square, bony wrists, so black against 
the white cuffs, sheepishly. So it was 
always! 

“Somepin’ yoh wants of me?” he 
said. 

“No! Can’t you hear?” the meat 
cook replied. “Got a mahogany ear? 
Why private room A has got a sore 
thumb ringin’ for youse.” 

The new thrill of the bell under the 
indicator confirming the truth of this, 
frightened the old waiter as often now 
he was frightened by the ever increas 
ing symptoms cf forgetfulness and 
doddering — by the threatening evi- 
dence of superannuation. 


Chicago,” said Pode 


“Wake up!” exclaimed the meat cook. | 


“The world has got you booked for the 
discard.” 

“Discard,” thought Pode as_ he 
scrambled up the stairs. “Discard! 
Discard! I reckon many a true word’s 


ye 


said in jes’! 


HE door of A had been closed; forget- 

ting to knock, he opened it suddenly. 

The girl had not changed her posi- 
tion; she was still sitting with her 
fingers clutched upon her handbag. A 
little more tense, she might have been. 
but there were no longer any signs of 
tears upon her cheeks. Two spots of 
color, almost as natural as dabs of 
rouge, showed below the cheek bones 
of her pretty, motionless face. The 
man, however, had moved and was at 
his ease. He had pushed his chair 
back from the well-cleaned plate before 
him and without taking his indulgent, 
amused eyes from the young woman, 
had reached behind him again for the 
bell button on the wall. If there had 
been any contest in that room it was 
evident that the man had come through 
the ordeal well fed and well satisfied. 

“Yere I is,” said Pode eagerly. ‘No 
use to ring dat bell. All-ways gittin’ 
out order. I gits to use jes’ my plain 
instincts ’bout when folks wants me. 
Cain’t place no reliance on dese yere 
modern bells!” 

“Wait a minute,” the guest said. 
“Don’t explain so much. 


in a hurry.” He opened his large gold 
watch in the palm of his hand and 
turned toward the girl. “I must be 
getting back. In twenty minutes I’ve 
got a buyer coming in from Quincy, 
Til. It will take all of that to get out 
of this tough district and downtown.” 

The lashes of the girl’s eyes moved; 
that was all. 

“You brought me into a tough dis- 
trict?” said she. “I did not know that.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

Pode, did not like this man. 


The girl, who might have sensed this, | 


raised her eyes to the old negro’s curi- 
ous, interrogating stare; she watched 
his great black hands gathering the 
white porcelain. 

“Well,” said she slowly and with a 
tired voice, “there being no men in my 
family, it falls upon me. I came many 
miles prepared.” 


“Did?” said the man without inter- | 


est and looking at his watch again. 

“TI prayed that it would not be neces- 
sary.” 

“Did?” said the man again. 
the idea?” 

“The honor of the family,’ 
more briskly and then suddenly her 
voice broke. “Tell me—tell me you will 
do what I ask.” 


HE diner had come to the end of his 


patience; he pointed his finger at her | 


again and drew his rather handsome 
face into the expression of a man of 
determination. 


“Dere ain’ nuffin’ certain but | 


down at his own) 


Take these | 
dishes quick and then bring the check | 


“What’s 


she said 
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Direct your painter to use 


any color. 
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Why White-Lead Independence Hall? 


It is the birthplace of our nation. 
the people demand its preservation. 
American people for the preservation of Independence Hall pro- 
tect it with paint made of Dutch Boy White Lead and pure linseed 
oil—the paint that laughs at time and defies the weather. 


It has stood since 1729 and 
Those responsible to the 


The preservation of your house is equally important to you. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil, mixed for your house and tinted 
With low first cost and long wear you save at both 
ends and get maximum protection. 


Would you be interested in a simple test which will help make you paint- 
wise ? We will send you materials together with booklet of practical sugges- 


| 4 tions and color schemes. 
| 


Ask our nearest office for Painting Aids No. 32, 


When you are in New York make it a point to visit the Home Builders* 


| 


may consult free of charge. 
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NATIONAL L 


New York Boston 
Buffalo Chicago 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
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|Z Permanent Exposition in the Craftsman Building, 6 East 39th Street. National 
Lead Company’s exhibit is in charge of an experienced decorator whom you 







D COMPANY 


Cincinnati Cleveland 
San Francisco St. Louis 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 
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ROGERS WY Bide. Buttes vase Warnes 
939 Loc « to smoke five Card sbippine 


‘ park clear 





Five Free 


I make this offer especially 
{io men accustomed to smok 
ing 10c. and two-for-25c. 


| cigars. 
For these are the men who most 
ippreciate the exquisite flavor of 
my private Havana. 

The leaf is from a mountainous 
district in Cuba, It is selected 
for me by a resident expert Then 
made up especially for me under 
my monogram band. In 40 years 
of smoking I have never found so 
mild and sweet a smoke. 

I want you to know, as thou- 
sands already do, what a delight- 
ful smoke this is. If you don’t 


say that these cigars at $5 per 
hundred are the peer of any 10c. 
cigar you ever smoked, the trial 
will have cost you nothing. 


My Offers: tnivpine capsnses ena 


I will send you trial cigars Then you 
can get future supplies at my low price— 
#5 per hundred, $2.60 for fifty, all charges 
prepaid. lI offer other cigars, too, for those 
| who like heavier, stronger smokes You 
will find them described in my rok let. 
| | But send for the trial J. Rogers Warner 
| Panetelas now he coupon above is for 
your conventence 5 


J. ROGERS WARNER 


939 Lockwood Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 








“THOU art a dullard and a 
lack-wit, sir! 
“TI would beseech thee on 
thy way home this night, that 


thou stoppest at a book-stall 


and purchase the week’s 


OR 


—a swift and certain. panacea 
for ills of the mind; a dispeller 
of gloom; a quickener of the 


wit; 


jest.” 


Ten Cents the Copy 


a merry fellow, withal, 
of many a quip and gladsome 
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—as the search 
goes on, the light 


gets Cheaper and Better 


Already you have seen triumph after tri- 
umph of this far-reaching MAZDA research. 

— MAZDA Lamps that give three times the 
light of the old-style carbon lamps without using 
any more electricity —wonderful, gas-filled lamps 
that are twice as efhicient as the MAZDA Lamps 


of a year or more ago, 


And so as the years pass 


by, you will see new lamps and better lamps come 
in—all with that mark of MAZDA Service etched 
upon the bulb. 

For the mission of MAZDA Service is to find the 


PERFECT light. 


And studying, testing, experi- 


menting day after day in our Research Laboratories 
at Schenectady, scientists are seeking new ideas 
in illumination, new materials, new methods — 
and communicating them, when approved, to the 
various manufacturers who are entitled to receive 
MAZDA Service. 

Thus the mark MAZDA etched upon a lamp is 
always your assurance that back of that lamp, and 


Not the name of a thing 
> > c 
but the mark of a Service” 


back of its maker, whoever he is, stands this un- 
ending Service of the General Electric Company 
—and that the lamp so marked embodies the best 


scientific thought of the time. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
461 








The best System for Beginners: a 
Post-graduate Course for Stenogra- 
phers. Highest World’s Record for Speed and 
Accuracy. Greater number of Court Reporters than 
all other systems combined in ten years. 

SEND FOR CATALOG — A Book of Inspiration: IT’S FREE 

SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 

Suite 73, Schiller Bldg., Chicago 


PATENTS 


Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, ete., sent 
free. Patents procured through Munn & Co, receive 
free notice in the Scientific American. 

MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 




























GREIDER'S FINE CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure bred poultry; 7C varieties illustrated and 
lescribed, many in natural colors. A perfect guide to poultry 
raisers—full of facts. Low prices on stock and eggs for hatch- 
ing. Incubators and brooders. 22 years in business You 
need this noted book. Send 10c for it—today. 


B. H. GREIDER = = » Box 1%, RHEEMS, PA. 






















Visible 


brings you this BRAND NEW, higb- 

est-grade, latest improved model 
Rex VISIBLE the new typewriter 
a sensation stupendous value—pos- 
—! itively $100 quality for only $59.50— 

on easy monthly payments, a few cents a day. 
fi erfect typewriter. Guaranteed for 10 
ears ou eave $41.50 on our great offer. 
DELIVERED on 6 days’ FREE TRIAL by our 
dealer in your town or direct from factory. No obligations. Write 
now for catalog while offer lasts. Send no money. A postal will do. 


Rex Typewriter Co. 285: '*se3" Seaiirars 














L 2H.P AMERIC 95 
OUTBOARD Moron 44” 


Hi grade matevial d workman- 
nt nt to any $70 motor made. 

We Save You Dealer’s Profit 
by selling direct. Motor develops 2 H.P. Runs 
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Lyon & Healy Harps 


The world’s greatest harp builders offer 
ou now a complete range of selection, 

on & Healy the world’s standard superior harp. 
Washburn arp the perfect harp at a popular 
rice, Clark Irish Harp the pretty little sweet 
Poned harp for artists and beginpere, All made 
in the great factory of Lyon 









easy terms if 
either of these 






ou prefer, 
ps. LYO 
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6 to 9 miles an hour. Weight about 50 Ibs. Steers 
Also have rudder model. 
Send for details. 

12 Boston St., Detroit, Mich. 

PROPHECIES— Redding foretold present 

War—gave exact dates 18 years ago; Claims 

America soon become involved—every ex- 

isting Institution swept away like chaff; 

Makes startling 1915 Predictions founded 
on Bible Prophecies; Multitudes reading his 216-page book, 
“Our Near Future’; Untensely interesting; Convincing; Creating great sen- 
sation. Silk-cloth, post-paid, $1. E LOOMIS, 120 E. 40th st, New York. 





Virginia Farms and Homes 
FREE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID BARGAINS 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Wanted 


Back Numbers of Collier’s in 
Bound Volumes, for any year from 
1898 to 1904. Write at once to 


J. H. NEEBE 
416 West 13th Street, Box 24, New York City 












now buysa d | hnite Gem. Their 
brilliance is eternal — they stand fire and 
acid tests and cut glass like diamonds, 
Cost but 1-30th as much. Set in solid 
The newest designs. Sold on Free 


Write for B 
Your name and address is enough. No 
obligations whatever. Write today—now. 


HAROLD LACHMAN CO. 
12 N. Michigan Ave., Dept.2363 Chicago 
















Good memory is absolutely essential 
to success, for memory is power. 
THE DICKSON METHOD 
makes you “Forget Proof,” develops 
will, self-confidence, quick thought, 
ready speech, Write for free book 
\ “How to Remember” — faces, names, 
mT studies; also copyrighted Memory Test. 

Dickson Memory School, 771 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 
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6, 
“Now listen!” said he. “You’re try- 
ing to threaten me. You’re not the 
first person that’s tried that. If black- 
mail is the game, it won’t go with me. 
final. Get that check, 
George! ... I met you, my dear young 
lady, and tried to be reasonable, didn’t 
I? I told you that I wouldn’t do it. If 
I was going to do it, I’d done it for 
Milly, wouldn’t I? I gave you plenty 
of reasons why I couldn’t. Well, that 
stands.” 

“That stands?” the girl asked. Her 
voice—her mind and body, seemed to 
crouch as she spoke. 


DE had closed the door after him, 
and, therefore, never heard the an- 
swer. He put the dishes down on the 
tray stand in the corridor and raised 
his body with a grunt of old age. 

“De Lord gibs and likewise takes 
away,” he said, because the phrase re- 
sounding from his own bass voice im- 
pressed his ears as round, full, and 
solemn. He sighed. “Spring an’ base- 
ball an’ summer doin’s.” He grinned, 
showing his white chinaware teeth and 
sighed again. 

With this sigh came the sound of 
the shot. 

It was the yap of a revolver. 
twice—yap !—yap! 

Pode waited. with a fear-stiffened 
body. There was no other sound. He 
felt that he must have been mistaken 
and turned the brass handle of the old 
white paneled door marked A; the 
widening crack, however, let out into 
the corridor, on the same soft breeze 
of spring which, coming in from the al- 
leyway, moved the cheap lace curtains, 
a swirl of pungent smoke. 

“Dis ain’ right!” said Pode, trying 
to control his trembling upper lip. 

The door, escaping from his uncer- 
tain fingers, blew shut. Half against 
his will he was in the room. 

As if trying to climb through the 
wall, the girl stood flattened against 
the vulgar pattern of the paper, her 
arms wrapped about her head, trying 
to wipe out both the sense of sight and 
the sense of hearing. 

She had done her work well. The 
empty handbag with its yawning, 
metal-jawed mouth was on the table. 
On the napkin which the man had used 
between the two goblets of water, the 
pearl-handled revolver was still hot and 
smoking beside the letter the man had 
taken from his pocket. She had leaned 
forward, she had shot at close range— 
she could not and had not missed. Pode 
remembered a “squealing” police in- 
spector who had been “rubbed out” in 


Just 


a gun battle in the café below. But 
this victim to-day made no sound. Un- 


like the other, he did not groan monot- 
onously. He had slid down quietly out 
of his chair and under the table. In 
the smoke-fogged room nothing was 
visible of him but his toothpick on the 
white tablecloth. 

Suddenly the girl turned upon Pode. 

“Call the police. I have killed a 
man. If I faint away, tell them I came 
up from the South.” 

“He done yoh wrong?” 





“No. My cousin—same name—same 
family.” 
“Name ain’ Flaxon?” The old 


waiter’s mouth twisted out the words; 
his black color showed a gray beneath 
the skin. 

She stared at this old giant who had 
dropped his big black hands, palm out- 


| ward, at his side. 


“Yoh ain’ Miss Bessie Flaxon—yoh 
ain’ John Flaxon’s girl baby? Doan’ 
tell me, please, ma’am!” 

The girl covered her eyes. 

Pode, in a flash of memory, could see 
again the rolling green of fields stretch- 
ing toward the river; he could smell 
the magnolias and hear the sound of 
the wagon rattling along the road from 
the white-pillared house among the 
trees. He could see himself later when 
he had left Flaxon’s Landing and gone 
forward to days of professional glory— 
proud of his name now because of the 
position he had attained in service. He 
could even see himself lost in day- 
dreams, and the magic of the spring 
sunlight in the alleyway back of Hur- 
tig’s—the place with the police pull. 

“Flaxon—dis yere is mah name, Miss 
Bessie,” said Pode with a gulp. “I be- 
longs to yoh all!” 


HE did not hear perhaps: she was 

in a daze. She stared at the door. 

“Why do they wait?” she asked com- 
plainingly. 

He knew they would not wait. They 
knew the sound of a gun at Hurtig’s. 
That yap-yap would be recognized. He 


could hear steps on the front stairs— 


cautious steps; that was the bartender 
and perhaps young Hurtig, with his 
yellow waistcoat. There were sounds 


at the end of the corridor; that was 
Fleto, the storeroom man, and perhaps 
the meat cook and a bus boy. 

“I belongs to yoh all,” said Pode 
and reaching behind him with one of 
his long, apelike arms, he turned the 
brass key in the door. 

“This is a swell deal for me!” said 
Hurtig’s voice outside. “They’ll get our 
license for this! They’ll want to. know 
whether we’re runnin’ a café or g 
shootin’ gallery.” 

“Keep away from that door,” some 
one else growled. “If anybody’s goin’ 
to be trimmed here, let it be the bulls, 
Inspector Donharr an’ a patrolman are 
on the run from Monaghan’s now.” 

“Let them in,” Elizabeth Flaxon 
whispered wearily. “I'll tell them.” 

“No, Miss Bessie,” whispered Pode. 
“Won’t never do! Cain’ leave no Flaxon 
in a fix like dis yere fix. I specs dey 
wouldn’t understan’ yoh yere in Chica- 
go—nohow. Dey doan’ figure jes’— 
jes’—jes’ our way, Miss Bessie.” 


DE left the door cautiously, rub- 

bing his finger tips through the curled 
mattress-hair wool above his ears. He 
was old; it almost gave him a physical 
pain to think. His feet hurt him as he 
walked in awkward tiptoe across the 
room. His eyes blinked stupidly. He 
stopped. He stared down at the re- 
volver on the table and drew away from 
it in the grip of fear. But suddenly 
he grinned, exposing his chinaware 
teeth—a good-natured grin—Pode’s old 
regular grin. What was behind it no 
one can say, however. 

“Miss Bessie,” he whispered. “Miss 
Bessie! Come yere! Come yere to dis 
yere window. Yere’s yoh handbag. 
Doan’ drop it nohow. Step out yere 
on dis yere fire ’scape. Go on down, 


Miss Bessie. Doan’ yoh lose nerve. 
Dey’s all outside dat door. No—body 


ain’ gwine to see yoh. When yoh gits 
in de alley walk off jes’ like yoh owns 
de earf!” 

Elizabeth Flaxon turned after she 
had crawled out between the lace cur- 
tains and onto the iron-barred fire 
escape. 

“T won’t run away!” said she. 

“Yes, yoh will, Miss Bessie,” whis- 
pered Pode. “No Flaxon gwine ter have 
her name in de papers. No Flaxon 
gwine ter be in any fix in dis yere 
place. I tell yoh jes’ like Marse John 
would have tole yoh. You go!” 

Elizabeth Flaxon went. 

When she had disappeared below the 
sill, the old waiter thrust his head out 
to see that she went unmolested out of 
the alley. 

“Pode,” said he to himself, “dey ain’ 
moh dan one way now. Dey mus’n’ git 
on Miss Bessie’s trail noways.” 
“Open up! Open up!” roared a new 
voice outside the door. 

He knew the orders. He knew by ob- 
servation and hearsay how such af- 
fairs were conducted. He pictured the 
assault upon him. There would be 
“strong” work; they would “rough” 
him down the stairs; there would be 
fist blows behind his ears to keep him 
busy thinking of something beside re- 
sistance. There would be the terror of 
the cells, the cement floors, the sweat- 
ing hole, the court-room cage, the dis- 
trust and enmity of all the world and 
the chaplain. 

But Pode had a single idea. Its per- 
sistent singleness was its strength; it 
overcame fear; it blotted out doubt. 


V the pearl-handled revolver which 
became so white and insignificant in 
his great black hand. 

“Put yer shoulder against this door, 
Bill,” roared the voice beyond the 
panels. “Here, you dummies—push!” 

Pode retreated to the wall, and with 
one long foot against the baseboard, 
held the weapon out in front of him. 
The wood about the door lock cracked 


ALKING to the table, he picked up 


and shrieked and came out onto the 
floor with a shower of white paint 
flakes and dry, fine splinters. It struck 


terror to the negro’s heart; he could 
feel himself turning ashen again be- 
neath the black; his knees flexed under 
him. He was too old for this—too old! 
He gazed at the door with eyes which 
stared until they showed great areas 
of white—almost as white as_ the 
porcelain teeth. ' 

When at last it flew open, banging 
back against the wall, the first two men 
who rushed forward were the inspector 
and the man in uniform. 
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Among the conservative, practical and 
successful people of this country, Leslie’s 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper has a re- 
markable following. 


In more than 350,000 good homes it is 
welcomed each week as the one national 
illustrated weekly and the leading periodical 
editorially attractive to people of conserv- 
ative minds. 


The extent to which this is so is indi- 
cated by the fact that 64,337 of 1914’s new 
subscribers were of enough wealth and re- 
sponsibility to be listed in Bradstreet’s or 
Dun’s, or to be important officials (by title) 
of firms so listed. 

You can get Leslie’s at any news-stand—ten cents 


per copy. Or send $5., with your name and address on 
the margin of this advertisement, for 52 issues. 


Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
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dle Oh, no; a bare living 


Regardless of how you make your living, if you 
appreciate rea/ humor, we// illustrated, you will enjoy 


J udge 


The Happy Medium 


There were 99 other laughs in that issue and we , 
never have heard of any reader who didn’t find a 4 
goodly proportion of the hundred exactly to his =”, 
liking. 150,000 copies are required to supply Pde 
the demand of the people who like Judge. 7 Judge 

Once we get you acquainted with Judge, you'll be af 225 rae ove. 
with us as a permanent subscriber; that’s why we S tesieies teh 


offer you the next 13 issues for $1. o's Seed 0 RNS ie 
7 


Subscription $5.00 a year P 
for 52 splendidly tillus- 7 


trated, colorful numbers. 
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Mothers-Your Boys and Girls 
progress in school will cause you no anxiety 
if you place before them a clear Knowledge 
of what the world is thinking and dorng 

weekly—it will help form their characters | 
Provide them with | 

| 


lite 


iterary Digest 


The above card has recently ap- 
peared in more than 25,000 street 
cars operating in all parts of the 
United States. 


Every day since its appearance hun- 
dreds of women have mailed us their 
subscriptions. 




















It is the mothers who bear most of 
the care, anxiety and responsibility for 
their children’s success in life. They 
know that their boys’ and girls’ future 
is strongly influenced by what they 
read wow, and that is why so many of 
them are subscribing for the DIGEsT. 


‘Dull’ children are the exception 
in the hundreds of thousands of 
homes where THE LITERARY DIGEST 
is a weekly visitor. 


Give your children access to this 
incomparable weekly and watch how 
quickly their school reports will com- 
mence to hug the 100% mark. 


MOTHERS— 


EVERY WHERE—buy THE LITERARY 
DIGEST this week from the News-dealer 
and see how helpful it will be for your 
boys and girls at school and for YOU. 
Or, if there is no News-dealer accessi- 
ble send 10 cents to the Publishers 
and you will receive a copy by mail. 

















N. B.—Have FATHER read this also! 
There are hundreds of thousands of busy 
men like him who find the DIGEST indis- 
pensable. HE will be sure to enjoy it! 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


354-360 Fourth Avenue 
(Publishers of the famous NEW Standard Dictionary) 
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TICE OF READING AND ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS THEY ARE CLASSIFIED 
Real Estate Patents Typewriters, Office Supplies Business Opportunities 
The Land Of Manatee On South Florida's Patents That Pay. Proof Given. Protect “Your 


attractive Gulf Coast. An independent income from a 
small cultivated area in the Heart of Florida’s Frost-Proof 
Fruit and Vegetable Growing District. Oranges, grape- 
fruit, celery, lettuce, tomatoes, ripening under a Winter 
sun, bring big returns. Three and four crops on same 
land each year. Growing season 35) days. Beautiful, 
proezeasive, little cities with every advantage. Hospita- 
le people formerly from all parts of United States. 
Delightful climate year ‘round. Our 64-page illustrated 
book, fully descriptive, mailed free. Ask J. A. Pride, 
General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
Suite 363, Norfolk, Va. 


n Joaquin Valley What A Woman Did: She 
farms 75 acres in Stanislaus C ounty, ¢ ‘alifornia. 35 acres 
are in peaches, 8 in apricots, 2 in prunes, 20 in almonds, 5 
in olives and the remainder in alfalfa. She sold 350 tons 
of fresh peaches and dried 55 tons of peaches and 8 tons 
of prunes. The olives will bring $1,000. Apricots and 
almonds did well, too. Her profit for the season is $10,000, 
above all expenses. What others are doing is told in our 
free San Joaquin Valley books. Write for them ayes and 
learn of the money making ge ag pare. Cc. 

wes, Gen. Colonization Agent, A, T. & 8S. F. Ry., i820 
Ry. Excha Exc’ hange, Chicago. 


The South Offers Profitable Opportunities For 
business men, manufacturers, farmers, stock raisers, dairy- 
men, fruit growers. Fine locations for country homes. 
Pleasant climate, favorable conditions. Let us give you 

rticulars. M.V. Richards, Ind. and Agr. Commissioner, 

00m 16, Southern Railway, Washington, D.C. 

Virginia Farms Small And Large, $15 An Aave 
and up. Easy payments, mild climate, fertile soil. Ideal 
for fruit, stock or general farming. On nme 37 with big 
markets near-by. Write for lists, a F. La Baume, 
Agri. Agt., N. & W. Ry., 45 N. & W Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 


NEW YORK 
$10.00 Cash, $5.00 Per Month; An Investment 
without a parallel; de you know that the rapid growth of 
New York City is the talk of the civilized world? I will 
sell you a large plot of ground containing 10,400 sq. ft. at 
the very gates of New York City for $250; terms $10.00 
down and $5.00 per month. Send for maps, photos, etc., 














nee cy wll 
Send model fi 
Wash., D.C 


Two Wonderful Guide Books Free 
and “What and How to Invent.” 
E. E, Vrooman & Co., 852 F St., 


It May Be Valuable. 


idea! 
Guide 
free report. 








Patent What You Invent. 
Write me. No attorney’s fee until patent is allowed 
Estab. 1882. “Inventor's Guide” Free. Franklin H. Hough 
538 Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





A Fortune To The Inventor Who Reads And 
heeds it, is the possible worth of the book we send for 
6c. postage. Write us at once. R. 8. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 
C, Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 





C Jollections 
“Red Streaks Of Bonesty Exist In Everybody, 


and thereby I collect $200,000 yearly from honest debts all 
over the world. Write for the story of “Ben Hur and the 
Bill,” free. Francis G. Luke, Cont’! Nat'l Bank Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, U.S. A. “Some People Don’t Like Us.” 


rare 





Automobiles 
Paint Your Car Yourself. Save $25 To $75 By 


doing the work at home with the Arsenal system. Our big 
free book ‘*The Car Beautiful” tells how. Send for it to- 








Largest Stock Of Typewriters In America. Aa 
U Ooh, 


nderwoods, Olivers, KRemingtons, etc. 


makes ! 
mfrs. prices. $15 up—rented anywhere—applying so on 
price Free Trial Installment payments if desired 
Write for catalogue 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab 
392), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill 


Typewriter Prices Smashed. “Spot Cash.” Gaerte 
will save you money . Smiths, Olives rs, Remingtons, Un 
derwoods, Royals, ete. y our choice of 500 machines at $10 
to $15. Guaranteed for3 years. Send today for descriptive 
circular, Dearborn Typewriter Exch. , Dept. 503,Chicago, Ill. 


$2 A Month For Rebuilt Oliver Visible Type- 
writers, Free Trial, 10 Year Guarantee. United States Type- 
writer Exchange, Dept. 283, Federal Life Bidg., Chicago. 





Duplicating Devices 


$2. 40- The “Modern” Duplicator. (“Made In U.S.A.” 
30 days’ Free trial—32s46 Firms use it to make 50 to 75 dupli- 
cate copies of each letter, or anything written with pen, 
pencil or typewriter. Booklet Free. Main Office, J. D. 
Durkin & Reeves Co., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


The “Universal” Duplicator Will Reproduce 50 
perfect copies of anything made with typewriter, pen, or 
pencil in ten minutes. No e ae rience. Simple, clean 
No glue or gelatine, Letter s 5 


3.25. Write for booklet. 
F. Reeves Duplicator Co., 419° ‘Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa 




















day. Arsenal Varnish Co., Dept. C, Rock Island, Il! 
| 
Of Interest to Women 
Become A Trained Nurse By Home Study 


course. Nurses earn $15 to $30 a week. . Diplomas recog- 
nized by best Doctors. Hospital experience given if de- 
sired. Established 12 years. Easy terms. Catalog Free. 
American School for Nurses, 1550 La Salle, Chicago, Il. 

AMORA HN) Vgtaen ge 





Magazines 
Do > You R Read Magazines? Our Big Money- 
Saving Club Catalog Free. Write Today. Agents wanted. 
Write for full particulars. J. M. Hanson-Bennett Maga- 








Old Coins Wanted 


$50 Paid For Half Dol. 1853 No Arrows; $5 For 
1878 half S. Mint; $100 for 1894 Dime S. Mint. Many valu- 
able coins circulating. Get posted. Send 4c. Get our 
Illus. Coin Circular. Send now. Numismatic Bank, 
Dept. C, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Loose Leaf Books 
Everybody Should Carry a Loose Leaf Memo 
book. ¥ hy? Because it is economical, Sample with Genu- 
ine Leather covers and 50 sheets, 25c. Name on cover in 
125th St., N.Y. 




















to W. Kaye, cor. Broadway & Chambers St., New York. zine Agency, 223 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. Gold 15¢ extra. Looseleaf Book Co., 8144 E. 
= om 
a » Y “ By 
School Information Cameras Motion Picture Plays 
Free Catalogs Of All Boarding Schools (Or Camps Have You A Camera? Write For Sam Samples. Of Write Moving Picture Plays. Big Prices Paid. 
in U.S. Advicefree. Maintained by U.S. schools, Want my magazines, American Photography and Popular Pho- Constant demand. Devote all or spare time. Experience, 


for girls or boys? American Schools Ass'n. Write 1049 
Times Bidg., New York, or 1549 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


For the Photographer __ 


Chross Co., 3817 Delmer, St. est Equip- 


. Fin 
ment in America (x 434 to 334 x 5t4, 








Louis. 
Prints, 244 x 444, 2c; 344 
3c. Roll films developed, 10c. Send for prices and free coupon. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN AND AGENTS 


tography, which tell you how to make better pictures and 
earn money, F. R. Fengute, €87 Pope Bldg., Boston 


ey | ne Razor Blades 


~ Mail The Them | At Ow Risk! Pay Only If You Like The 
new Blademaker’s edges we put on. Or, ask for prices ry 
free mailing case. Parker-Warren Lab. ,107-r W.42d St., 


JO 


ARE IN BIG DEMAND. TO THOSE WHO CAN 


QUALIFY, 





High-Grade Salesmen 


Agents Wanted 








Traveling Scleemen Wanted. Expe ience Un- 
necessary. rn Big Pay while you learn by mail during 
spare time, only eight weeks’ time required, one or two 
hours a day. Steady position, easy work, hundreds of 
good positions to select from. Write today for free book 
“A Knight of the Grip”, containing full particulars and 
testimonials from hundreds of our students who are earn- 
ing Big Salaries. Address Dept. B-47 National Salesmen’s 
Training Association, Chicago, New York, Kansas City, 
San | Franci isco. 


" Lecal Sales Ma er Wanted To Appoint Agents 
and see trade on D-E B Products. We have devi @ new 
sales plan that h.... quick, profitable sales. The man 
that is not afraid to work can make an excellent income. 
If your record will stand rigid investigation send it today 

-we will be interested. Donley Bros., 7400 Aetna Road, 
Cleveland. 


Salesmen— We Will Pay You Well. Hardenburg’s 
famous line of Leather Goods, Diaries, and other Adver- 
tising Specialties. Product of thirty years’ experience. 
Easy sales, satisfied customers, big commissions. A serious 
offer for hustling salesmen. No canvassers. H. B. Harden- 
burg & Co., 67 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wanted: Hustlers To Take Orders For Made- 


to-measure high grade men's tailored suits from $9.00 to 











$22.00. You can make good money. Elegant large book 
outfit free. Experience unnecessary. No pocket folder 
affair. Splendid opportunity to make money. Handy 


Sangamon St., Chicago. 


Dandy Line, Dept. A, 

Salesmen—Pocket Side Line, New Live Proposi- 
tion; all merchants in small towns want it. Pays $5.00 
commission on each sale. No collecting. No risk to mer- 
chant. We take back unsold goods. Easiest, biggest pay- 
ing side line. Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago. 








50 More Salesmen Wanted To Make Big Money 
at Picnics, Fairs, on the streets, anywhere, with the plate- 
less Daydark, taking photos direct on cards, finishing in- 
stantly. Experience unnecessary. Trial proposition Free. 
Daydark Specialty Co. , Dept. W, St. Louis. 





Tailoring Salesmen—To Take Orders For High 
Class Made-to-Order Clothes. Special inducement for 
experienced salesmen. Elegant equipment furnished Free. 
State experience fully. Address Warrington W & W Mills, 
Dept. 20, 168 West Adams St., Chicago. 

Salesmen—Make Big Money On Our Convex 
Portraits 38c, Frames 35c. Glass 20c. Largest house in 
America. Est. 15 years. Samples Free. The Culver Co., 
Box 101, Westerville, O. 





Salesmen—Side Line; Electric Sign; Flashes 
changeable wording in radiant sparkling beams of colored 
electric light; outselling everything at $10; terms 30 days. 
Big weekly profits. Flashtric Sign Works, Chicago. 








Who Are You? Prove It By Photo-Identification 
(in fine leather case) free with $2000 Accident Policy; 
pays for injuries, sickness; $5 yearly. Agents highest 
commissions. Underwriters, 1346 Ins. Exch., Chic ago. 

Bi Opportunity For Hustling Salesmen, Selling 
Sandbo Two-Compression Starters for Ford. $14. uaran- 
teed to start. Great demand Salesmen with Fords pre- 











ferred. Write Sandbo Starter Co., Desk A, Rock Island, II! 
USNR TRESRNTRNR RG TPA 

This Page 
~ Many Of Our Readers Doubtl Would Like 





te devote their spare hours to some profitable work. The 
advertisers on this page are looking for just such people. 

To safeguard our readers against dealings with unreli- 
able advertisers, we investigate as thoroughly as possible 
every advertiser who applies for space. 

Most of them have been regular users of Collier's for 
long periods of time and have built up successful busi 
nesses because they have been advocates of the 
deal. What you may earn as their agent or representa 
tive depends absolutely upon your own ability and willing- 
ness to work 


square 








Agents Sell Fibrsilk Specialties— Ties, Jabots, 
Scarfs and Shawls. Made by new process on patented ma- 
chines in many rich, beautiful colors. Brilliant silky lustre 
—washable. Ties sell quickly at 35c and 50c—can sell for 
25c and still net you half profit. Scarfs and shawls sell 
for $1 each. Exceptional proposition for spare time and 
agents. Send lic for sample tie (guaranteed). Fisher 
Knitting Cc ompany, Heralock St., Utic a, N. Y 





Big Textile Mills Will Sapler Butarahee Re- 
liable people to take orders for dress fabrics, hosiery, 
underwear and neckwear from samples. Factory prices. 
Spare or all time. No experience. Permanent. Many 
— big weekly income. Steadfast Mills, 58 Remsen 

, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Agents To Handle Exclusively Or As Side Line, 
New Accident and Health Policy. $5000 principal sum, 
$100 monthly for accident or sickness. All accidents and 
sicknesses covered. Premium $10 yearly. One-half above 
benefits for $5 yearly. Underwriters, Ne wark, N. 


~ Outfit Free To Agents. Best Selling Handker- 
chiefs, Dress Goods and Fancy Goods on the market 
Quick sellers, big profits. Deal direct with a large manu- 
facturer. Send stamp for partic ulars. Freeport Mfg. Co., 
72 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y 














” Ageate. The Midget Vest Pocket Garment Hanger 


sells on sight. The most attractive proposition ever offered. 


No competition. Article fully protected by U. S. and 
foreign patents. Address The Silvex Company, Dept. C 
11 Madison Ave., New York 





Aleuioum Geren-Precf Mille: " Bottle Cover. 
Fits any milk bottle. ———— rful seller. Cost 3c., sell 10c. 
to 15e, Sample 5c. Mfg. Co., 20 Warren St., New 
York, Section 101. 

At Last—A Geepesed Air ‘Clothes Washer: 
cleans tub of clothes in 3 min. Weighs but 2 lbs. Price 
only $1.50. Agents coining money. A sale at every house. 
Wendell Vacuum Washer Co., 712 Oak St.  Laipale, oO 





Agents: We Need At Once A Representative 
in your locality. Work easy and pleasant. No capital re 
quired. Big profits. No special qualification necessary 
Address M. H. Mathews, Manager, 2117 Third St., Dayton,O 

No Sanastonee Penteed ‘To Make $$$3$ As 
our General or Local Agent. Household necessity, saves 
80%. Permanent business, free sample, credit. Pitkin, 
494 R Street, Newark, N. 





Agents Of Ability And High Character Wanted 
on a new household article. Large profit. Special selling 
plan that pulls results. Address Merritt & Brock, 59 to 6¥ 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass 





Agents For Ho-Ro-Co Skin And Scalp Soap, Per- 
fumes, toilet articles. Our prices are lower, quality of 
products better, orders repeat. We help good workers. 
Rothco, 208 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents To Sell “Eureka Steel Ranges” F From sslitaae 
ons, on notes or for cash. Big money maker for live men. 
Catalogue Free. Eureka Steel Range Co., O'Fallon, Ills 


Agents— ToTake Orders ForVisiting And Business 
Cards. Large profits, Outfit Free. Send to-day. 2c postage 
required. Forman Printery, 693 W. Waterbury, Conn 


Fits-Ur-Pot Aluminum Coffee Percolator Fits Any 
coffee pot. Agents wanted Quick. Big profits. Write to-day 
forcirculars, Standard S.&S8.Co., 2240Smead Ave.,Toledo,O. 


For “Everbrite”’ Gold Glass Letters For 
and house numbers. Ma a permanent 
ago Glass Novelty Co., Marion, Ind 


Agents: 
window signs 
business. Chic 





Qu’ tek Scien And Big | Profits Selling Ow Gone 
Vrite for attractive sample offer Liberal 
Dick, Mgr., Dept. G-8, 20 W. Lake, Chicago, 


anteed goods 


Credit. Wm. J 


literary ability or correspondence course unnecessary. De 
tails free. Atlas Pub. Co., 346 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, O 





P Telegraphy 


Telegraphy — Wire And Wireless & Station Agency 
Taught. Graduates Assisted. Oldest & Largest Schoo 
Catalog Free. Dodge’s Institute, Sth St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


BS 


THE FOLLOWING 


A gents Wanted 


Business Manager Wanted—Reliable Man To 
represent usin every county. Big money for good workers 
Business established forty years. Product widely known 
and easy to sell. Unlimited opportunity for man with 
initiative energy. Write for full particulars. Monumental 
Bronze Co., 6 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


‘Our National ‘Advertising Helps You Sell Fuller 
Sanitary Brushes and Dustless Mops and Dusters—full line 

easy sellers. Biggest factory for twisted wire brushes in 
U. S.—reliable, strong concern. Your territory is valuable. 
Write at once. Fuller Brush Co., 52 Hoadley Place, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Western Branch, Rock Island, Ill. 





Agents— Amazing Invention. New Business. No 
com petition. Big profit. World's best Home Massage 
Machine, Works by waterpower. Delights both sexes. 
Write for full particulars and free book on * Beauty & 





Health.”’ Blackstone Co., 994 Meredith Bldg., Toledo, O. 

Agont ents— We ve Got The Whole Drug Trade In 
the talking—our Eight Big New Combination 
Offers in Toilet Articles to sell at S0c up to $1.39 are 
Wonders. Elegant five Colored Circulars Free. Write 
Coney. Pierce Venpany, 904 Lake St., Chicago. 





‘Wanted At Guee— Men And Women Everywhere 
toaid us in our Great National Adv. Campaign on Make 
"Em White Washing Wax—big money made—liberal credit 

free oom adv. help. Write at once to Newberry Co., 
Inc,, 241 N. Peoria Street, Coane, U. 8. A. 


Magic Ink Renser. No Blade, No Acid. Removes 
ink like magic. 10c. sells 25c. to 35c. Any man that can't 
sell hundreds couldn’t sell bread in a famine. Sample !0c. 
S. Mfg. Co., 41-43 Warren St., N. Y. Dept. 3. 








Agents «WV ented. Best Paying Agency Prepesi- 
tion in U.S. If you are making less than $200 monthly, 
write and “lee us show you how to make Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 40 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


more. 





New Washing Machine. Wonderful Invention. 
Generates own power. Forces 20 Streams Boiling Suds 
through every fibre of Clothes. No Rubbing. Sells itself 


Free Sample. Geyser Washing Machine Works, Chicago. 


Agents, Sell “Kant Leak’’ Rain Coats. $5 Kind 
for $3.98. Fast Seller, Big Profit, Capital not required. 
We save you time and money by delivering direct to cus- 
tomer. Comer Mfg. Co., 52 Frank St., Dayton, Ohio. 


hold Line On Earth. 
Goods guaranteed. Hus- 
quick—hurry. E. M. 
Cincinnati, 





Agents—S iest H 
Red fot sellers, steady repe aters. 
tlers making . Write 
Feltman, Sales Third St., 








Young Man, Would You Ascent A Toflemeds 
suit just for showing it to your friends? Then write 
Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 14, Chicago, and get beautiful 
samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 








Salesmen: -Some Territory Opes On Celebrated 
Blue Ribbon Twist Tobacco. Liberal commission. Write 
for terms. John D, Moore Tobacco Co., Lexington, Ky. 


Advertising Stickers, Inexpensive And Effective 
advertising; a universal business help; splendid field for 
agents. St. Louis StickerCo., Dept.C, 105 Pine St., St. Louis 


Agents: Large ‘Profits. - Free Samples. Gold Sign 
Letters for store and office windows. Any one can put on. 
Metallic Letter Co., 432 N. Clark St., Chicago. 





Wanted. A Few Experienced Subseription Book 
salesmen, applying a: will be offered a very attrac- 
tive p roposttion. A. Nichols Co., Springfield, Mase. 

Alex. Tayler Athletic Supplies Are Sold Through 
College, Club and School captains and managers. Write for 
particulars. Alex.Taylor & Co., 28 E. 42nd Street, New York 





ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENT 


Local Sales Manager Wanted, With Knowledge 
of bookkeeping, who can open qn office or re nt desk room; 
must have at least $200 capital to conduct business; our 
local sales manager must be of g« vod family, clean habits 
and have no financial entanglements; his earnings and ad 


vancement will be limited only by his attention % busi 
ness; position open to only one man in each large city 
here is Your opportunity to engage in an ever increas. 
ing business that will pay you a big yearly income Hest 


references required. 
New York City. 


Build A Business "Of Your Own, And Escape 
salaried drudgery for life. Learn the Collection Business 
Limitless field; little competition. Few opportunities go 
profitable. Send for “Pointers” today. American Col- 
lection Service, 51 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


Philip Hano, 506-810 Greenwich §t 
” 





~ Latin American Chances, Business And | Profes- 
sional, analyzed. By Wm. A. Reid, prominent authority. 
Book endorsed by Pan Am. Union. Supplied to U.S. Govt 
Postpaid $1. Cir. free. So. Com, C ongress, Wash., D.C 

A Business Of Your Owe— Big Daily Profits. 
Make Koko-Wheat-Crisp. New confection. 5c package 
costs Ilgc. Sellseverywhere. Repeater. Can of samples lic 
Free Particulars. Corneau Co., 547 No. Parkside, Chicago 

You Can Make A Good income, If You et 
a car, by demonstgating “Kor Ker Puncture Cure” 
and other specialties. Korker increases tire =, age 

Aleemo Mfg. Co., 20 Bridge Street, Newark, N. 


Start A Profitable Business Making Big Money 
placing Premium Punch Board Deals. All or spare time 
Smallinvestment. W ere 0., Dept.C.W., Chicago 





1 V. atches 
40% Off Elgin And Waltham Watches! Any $ Style 


or size. Will give you a $3017 jewel Factory New Adjusted 
Elgin or Waltham in 25 year guaranteed gold case for only 
$18. You save $12. Satisfaction or money back. Examine, 
Then pay. Write for price list Sutton Watch Co., 241 
Keller Building, Louisville, Ky 
’ ’ oe. 8 
Show Card Writing 
Free —Learn Show Card Writing. A Reliable 


course free if you purchase an assortment of Alpha Colors 
to use while practicing. P — ulars for stamp. Alpha 
Color Company, Inc., Dept. C., 1960 Broadway, New York. 





How to Entertain 


Plays, ‘Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Dia- 
logues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitativ 
Tableaux, Drills, Musical Pieces, Make Up Goods. 
Catalog Free. T. 8S. Denison & Co., 


Large 


Dept. 44, Chicago 


MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 





A gents Wanted 


A Golden Opportunity Offered Live Men Selling 
Pure Spun Aluminum Utensils and Specialties. We furnish 
free Moving Picture Lantern Slides that sell the 
Our Co-operative Selling Plans will unlock every door in 
your territory, every hour turned into profit. Write quick 
and secure choice of territory. American Aluminum Mfg. 
Co., Division X, Lemont, Il. 


goods, 





Agents, Side Line, Standard Article, Improved 
and erented: large demand; indispensable and sells at 
sight; liberal commissions; samples easily carried; exclu 
sive territory. Write, stating experience, present line, ter- 
ritory desired and full particulars (No Postals). Business, 
P. O. box 2,685, Boston, Mass. 





Agent—Great Opportunity To Be Permanent 
representative largest manufacturers high grade soaps 
and toilet goods. Big, steady income; unlimited possi- 
bilities. Write for immediate appointment. E. M. Davis 
Co., R. 61, Davis Bldg., Chicago. 





Billy Sunday’s Message Authorized. Great Op- 
portunity for man or woman to make big money. Unusually 
liberal terms. Spare time may be used. Particulars and 
samples free. Universal Bible House, dé73 Winston Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 








Just Show Them—The New Adjustable Floor And 
wall mops, dustless dusters and sanitary brushes Sell Them 
Big line Big Profits Agents write Silver-Cham- 
berlin Co., Maple St. & Boulevard, Clayton, N. J 


What Are You Selling? If We Had Your Ad- 
dress we'd show you how to sell more, and largely increase 
your profits—not one week but weekly. Pocket samples 1(k 
8S. Mfg. Co., 41B Warren St., New York. 


Live Agents Wanted To Take Orders For Our 
guaranteed food flavorsin tubes (saving 80%). Exceptionally 
large profits. Exclusive territory. Permanent business 
C. H. Stuart & Co., 27 Union, Newark, N. ¥ 


selves, 





Safety First! Sell Our Line Of Sanitary Twisted 


Wire Brushes. Big income assured. Exclusive territory 
given. Goods sell themselves. Households. Offices. Cata 
logue free, 3in 1 Brush Co., 107 Beekman St., New York 


Guaranteed Hesiery Menulacturer Wants Man 
or woman to establish permanent distributing route in 
peme locality. Liberal inducements for all or part time. 

. Parker ae, 2737 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Fe Lut Gu menu MT Mn nen 











Women Agents 


The Manufacturers Of A Household Article Of 


universal necessity, offer fine opportunity for solicitors. 
Big commissions—quick sales, pleasant work Write 
New Era Mfg. Company, 450 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Terms For Advertisers 


This Page Is One Of The Best, Quickest, And 
cheapest methods of getting in Louch with a large number 
of people. 

Do you want agents or 


This 


Have you something to sell? 
salesmen? Then this is the place to tell your story. 
Department appears twice a month. 


Rate $3.50 per line; cash discount; 16%4% discount on 
six-time consecutive order, covering three months. About 
eight words can be inserted in each line. Smallest copy 
accepted, three lines. 


Terms cash with order unless placed by recognized ad- 
vertising agency. 


Next six issues are Aprii 3rd, 17th; May Ist, 15th; June 
Sth, 19th; Must have copy three weeks in adyance date 
of issue. For instance April 3rd closes March 13th 


Send us your copy We will submit proofs and prices. 
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“Drop that!” came the harsh voice. 

Out of Pode’s nerveless fingers the 
weapon fell to the traffic-worn carpet. 

“Hold ’em up!” said the inspector 
sharply. “Put the bracelets on him, 

i ha 

Pode felt the touch of the cold metal, 
heard the click, and, dropping his man- 
acled hands in front of him, leaned 
back against the wall, trying to fill his 
old lungs with air. 

“One of your waiters, Hurtig!” 
the inspector significantly. 

“Well, find out how bad it is,” the 
proprietor’s son said, pointing to some- 
thing under the table. 


said 


HE inspector, holding back the cor- 

ner of the cloth, stared down earn- 
estly. , 

“Rubbed out!” said he, wiping the 
palms of his hands, as if the cloth had 
soiled them. 

Hurtig gave a gasp. 
up,” he muttered. 

To this the inspector paid no atten- 
tion, assenting, perhaps, by his failure 
to answer. He was looking at the room, 
the floor, the chairs, the tablecloth and 
at Pode’s old face, beneath the surface 
of which the circulation seemed to 
course with the color of wet ashes. 

The inspector was a young man, cut 
out in squares. His hair was curly and 
almost the color of flax; his neck was 
thick and red, suggesting a vast amount 
of brute force and vitality. His eyes 
were young, but they were cold and re- 
vealed nothing of what went on in his 
mind. Pode thought he knew that kind 
of man—merciless, selfish, unscrupu- 
lous—one who would kick a vagrant to 
insensibility, but sell immunity to the 
rascals who could pay. The old negro 
was wise in the ways of the city. He 
thought somewhat of God and raised 
his terror-wide eyes toward a single, 
early spring fly which hung upside 
down on the ceiling. 

“Take those other guys out of here, 
Bill,” said Donharr to his uniformed 
officer. “Shut that after you. I want 
to sweat this nigger.” 

The door closed. 

Donharr clenched his fist as if he 
were about to strike the manacled 
waiter full in the face. 

“Where did she go?” he growled 
through his tight-drawn lips. “Come 
on now!” 

“Doan’ know nuffin’ bout any her,” 
gasped Pode. 

The inspector kicked a hairpin off 
the carpet so that it skidded over the 
bare, painted floor on the border; the 
old waiter watched it spinning there. 

“Who shot this man?” 


“Tt’ll close us 


“T shot him,” said Pode firmly. “’Fo’ 
Gawd, I shot him! I done it. I ain’ 
any moh to say. Jes’ J done it.” 

“What for? Answer now or we'll 
trim you.” 

“Yassir. He wanted some—some 


lamb chops, an’ he says dey weren’t 
right, an’ I says, polite an’ nice, dey is 
all right. An’ den dere was words be 
tween us, an’ I done it.” 

“Where are the chops?” 

“I took ’em back,” gasped Pode. 
“No, sah, I reckon he done eat de 
chops.” 

“Where’d you get that gun?” 

“Well, sah, I bought dat gun not 
over foh days ago.” 


ODE knew he was trapped before 


Donharr said with his rat-trap 
voice: “Where?” 
“T reckon I didn’t buy it. I reckon 


I foun’ it. I cain’ keep nuffin’ straight 
in mah haid if you is gwine to pick 
on me.” 

“Where'd you find it?” 

“Out yere—in de corridor.” 
_ The inspector took out a cigar, lit 
it, and rolled it from one corner of his 
mouth to the other. 

“This man came here alone?” 

“Yassir—’deed he did.” 
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“What did you bring him two goblets 
of water for?” 

“TI reckon he—I reckon he spoke "bout 
it. He mus’ have said somefin’ like dis: 
‘Yere, you George, bring me another 
goblet,’ or jes’ somefin’ dat kind—he 
mus’ have said.” 

“What’s your name? Come on now! 
Stand upstraight! What’s your name?” 

“Dey calls me Pode. But I weren’t 
baptized Pode. I was baptized George 
—George Flaxon. I ain’ neber been 
’rested. You can jes’ look on all de 
records of every city, big an’ little, 
an’ yoh won’ find George Flaxon, col 
ored, on no police blotter. I goes regu- 
lar to church an’ I am High an’ Most 
Worshipful President in Camp 103—” 

“Shut up!” growled Donharr, with 
his hands in his pockets and rocking 
his athletic weight back and forth on 
heels and toes. 

He glanced once at the negro and 
then walked over to the table. There 
he lifted gingerly the rumpled napkin. 
Beneath it was the letter. 

The inspector read it quickly once; 
carefully again. 

“Flaxon, eh?” he said, and then 
looked up the page again as if he were 
seeking special sentences. At last he 
thrust the letter in his pocket and then, 
glancing at the chair where had sat 
the man who had an appointment in 
twenty minutes with the buyer from 
Quincy, IIl., he sneered. 

“Where were you born?” he asked 
sharply. 

“Bohn in Virginya,’ 


said Pode. 


HE inspector thought a minute be- 


fore he shook himself in his coat as | 


if the muscles of his’ shoulders and 
chest felt a restraint. He looked at 
the open window and the fire escape 
and whistled. He came around the 
table’ and, putting his hand against 
Pode’s chest, pushed him back against 
the wall violently. 

“Why, you big, black, good-for-noth- 
ing dinge! You don’t know what hap- 
pened here at all!” he said. “Let me 
tell you what happened here. Now 
listen, listen! You’ve got to get this! 
You were the only person on this floor, 
weren’t you? Sure! About half or 
three-quarters of an hour ago a man 
came in here. He looked sick or wor- 
ried and pale, see? You didn’t know 
why he came in alone, and he said he 
wanted quiet.” 

“Yassir.” 

“Well, now, listen. Whatever else 
I’ve done, the Almighty will forgive 
me for this! Now get this straight! 
You served him and noticed he acted 
queer. Then you heard the gun. You 
rushes in. The man had gone. You 
couldn’t see him. Being scared, you 
locks the door. Then you see the re- 
volver. You picks it up, ready to de- 
fend yourself. You hears us at the 
door and thinks we are gangsters. 
break in and finds this man under the 
table. Case of suicide. Do you get 
that? Do you get it good? You'll 
have to fill the coroner’s ear with it!” 

Pode’s face suddenly began to relax 
into the characteristic grin, exposing 
the chinaware teeth. 

“Yassir. 
Misto Hurtig will be moughty pleased! 
I certainly am moh dan pleased!” 

The inspector drew a corner of the 
letter out of his pocket and looked down 
at it; he strolled toward the window, 
picked up the hairpin and dropped it 
into the alley below. He _ started 
toward the door, then stopped. 

“You black son-of-a-gun, I believe 
you’d have gone through with this. I 
believe you’d have taken the chair an’ 
never squealed,” said Donharr. 

“Well, sah, I knows a man like you 
knows what from what,” said Pode. 
“An’ I specs nobody would have ’preci- 
ated de Flaxon fambly moh dan yoh. 
Dey was a fambly of gen’l’men an’ true 
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Creating a New Art 


At the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, the exhibit of 
the Bell System consisted of 
two telephones capable of talk- 
ing from one part of the room 
to another. 


Faint as the transmission of 
speech then was, it became 
at once the marvel of all the 
world, causing scientists, as 
well as laymen, to exclaim with 


| wonder. 





I understan’ and I reckon 


spohts, an’ I belonged to dat fambly.” | 
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Starting with only these feeble 
instruments, the Bell Company, 
by persistent study, incessant ex- 
perimentation and the expendi- 
ture of immense sums of money, 
has created a new art, invent- 
ing, developing and perfecting; 
making improvements great and 
small in telephones, transmitter, 
lines, cables, switchboards and 
every other piece of apparatus 
and plant required for the trans- 
mission of speech. 


As the culmination of all this, 
the Bell exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition marks the 
completion of a Trans-conti- 
nental Telephone line three 
thousand four hundred miles 
long, joining the Atlantic and the 
Pacific and carrying the human 
voice instantly and distinctly 


between New York and San 


Francisco. 


This telephone line is part of 
the Bell System of twenty-one 
million miles of wire connecting 
nine miilion telephone stations 


located everywhere throughout 
the United States. 


Composing this System, are 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and As- 
sociated Companies, and con- 
necting companies, giving to 
one hundred million people 
Universal Service unparalleled 
among the nations of the earth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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The First Guarantee 


We were the first to make cot- 
ton hose good enough to definitely 
guarantee the wear. We made 
six pairs of hose that would wear 
six months without holes seven- 
teen years ago. 

People found them so soft, styl- 
ish and light in weight and told 
so many friends about them that 
today millions wear these hose. 


And today, six pairs of cotton 
Holeproofs for men, women and 
children are guaranteed to wear 
six months without holes. If any 
of the six pairs fail within that 
time we will re- 
place them , with 
new hose free. 


Three pairs of silk 
or silk-faced, for 
men and women, 
are guaranteed for three months. 


We use Egyptian and Sea Island 
cotton yarns costing an average 
of 7lc per pound, for this grade 
is the finest the world produces. 


It is long fibre, extra strong 
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COLLIER’S 
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Pat. Off. 1906 


$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men’s cot- 
ton ioteprcots; $2.00 and up for six pairs of 
women’s or children's in cotton; $1.00 per box 
for four pairs of infants’ in cotton. Above boxes 
guaranteed six months. $1.00 per box for three 
pairs of children’s cotton Holeproofs, guaranteed 
three months. $2.00 per box for three pairs of 
men’s silk Holeproof socks; $3.00 per box for 
three pairs of women’s silk Holeproof stockings. 
Boxes of silk guaranteed three months. Three 
pairs of silk-faced Holeproofs for men, $1.50; for 
women, $2.25. Three pairs of silk-faced are guar- 
anteed for three months. 
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The 


New Ideas 


in men’s, women’s 


and children’s 


hosiery are always 


brought out in 


Holeproofs 


and soft. Common yarns cost 
but 29c. We couldn’t guarantee 
these hose unless we used the best 
materials. 


We couldn’t use such materials 
and charge merely the price of 
common hose if we didn’t sell to 
so many people. 


Seamless 


Holeproofs have always been 
seamless. ‘That means comfort. 
No seams to hurt the feet and 
rip open. Our knitting process 
insures a snug fit over the foot 
and ankle. We could make hose 


cpraot ffasicry 


AND CHILDREN 


MEN, WOMEN 
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with seams, but our years of ex- 
perience have proved that men 
and women prefer the seamless 
hose as we make them. 


The New Elastic 
Ribbed Top for Women 


Our latest production—another 
Holeproof advantage—is a cot- 
ton stocking with Elastic Ribbed 
Top for women. This new top 
(also on silk stockings) stretches 
wide but always returns to shape. 
Stout women particularly preferit. 


Sold in Your Town 


The genuine 
Holeproofs are 
sold in your town. 
Write for dealers’ 
names and the free 
book that tells 
about them. We ship direct, 
charges paid, where no dealer 
is near. 


Holeproof Hosiery Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 























By invitation member of Rice Leaders 
of the World Association 


Every man and woman should 
ffelepr also examine Holeproof Silk 
7 Ove: Gloves. Made of best quality 
SURG! &y silk, with reinforced finger 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN tips that are guaranteed to 
outwear the gloves themselves. Phese are the 
durable stylish gloves, in all sizes, lengths and 
colors. rite for free book that tells all about 
them and the name of our dealer. Silk gloves are 
fashionable for nearly all occasions and are the 
most comfortable gloves obtainable. 

Buy Holeproof Silk Gloves for style, comfort and long 
wear. Better silk gloves cannot be made today. As 


your dealer; but first send for the Holeproof Glove Book. 
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Favorite of Three Continents 


The most popular Concert Singer who has ever toured America, says: 





“I smoke Tuxedo because it is the mildest to- 
bacco I have yet found; yet Tuxedo, with its mild- 
ness, is distinguished by a rich flavor and fragrance 


that is unique.” 
fa belmrA 
it 
“The Mildest Tobacco I Have Yet Found” 


You know John McCormack, the greatest 
lyric tenor of three continents; you have sat 
under the spell of his sweet, luscious, Irish 
voice; you have admired his robust, magnetic 
personality. This wonderful singer gives 
more concerts in one season than any other 
great artist. LHe makes the most strenuous tours, from coast to coast, giving 
recitals night after night, rendering almost the entire programme himself. 
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Under such exacting conditions, McCormack must be extremely careful of 
the tobacco he uses. Yet he smokes Tuxedo as freely as he wishes. Tuxedo 
refreshes his mind and body and does not the slightest harm to his voice. 
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The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Ip 


Think what it bespeaks for the mildness and soothing qualities of Tuxedo 
when the world’s two greatest tenors—McCormack, lyric tenor, and Caruso, 


















tenor robusto—endorse its use. 

SAMPLE , nt 

TUXEDO pene one 4 No matter how sensitive your throat 

Sead vs 2c ize of reel and tongue may be you can safely 
stamps for postag: packages ‘ 
anes penis smoke Tuxedo—and you'll always find 
tin of TUXEDO ° . . 
tobacco ty am it mellow and pleasant, rich in fragrance, 
point in U. 5. A, 


Address soft as cream in your mouth. 


Tuxedo 
Department 
Room 1258 
111 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


Tuxedo absolutely cannot bite your tongue. 
The famous “Tuxedo Process” has taken the last 
particle of bite out of the fine ripe leaves of choice 
Kentucky. Burley from which Tuxedo is made. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Convenient, pr a fa 5 Famous green tin, with gold 10 
moisture-proof pouch . C lettering, curved to fit pocket C 
In Tin Humidors, 40c fe 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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10 000, 000 School Children 


Suffer from Decayed Teeth 


HAT means ten million on the road to the mental and physical deterioration that 


usually results from decayed teeth. 


Isn’t it time for mothers and teachers to feel 


real concern about it? Isn’t it time that we as a nation take decided steps to prevent it? 


Phu laclic at 


Sa "A Clean Tooth 


Teeth GED 


CRED GEE Never Decays” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


If the law required that a child learn to brush his 
teeth in the right way with the right tooth brush, 
just as it requires that he shall learn to read and 
write, we should be building such a future for 
America as we now scarcely dream of. 

Tooth decay would not take place if every child 
cleaned his teeth regularly twice a day with a Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 


It is the tooth brush that really cleans the teeth. 
Its pointed bristle tufts, arched to fit the curve of 
the teeth, reach all the crevices in between, around 
and behind the teeth, leaving no food particles in 
hidden places to start decay. The big end-tuft reaches 
where no ordinary tooth brush can—around the 
backs of the back teeth—and the curved handle 
makes it easy. 








A New Prophylactic for Each One that Proves Defective 


; rigid, flexible and De Luxe (colored transparent) handles ; 


youth’s and child’s sizes 
artificial teeth. Prices 25 to 40 cents each. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in adult’s, 
Dental plate brush for cleaning 


hard, medium and soft bristles. 4-row brush for men. 


Send for Interesting Free Book on the Care of the Teeth 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY Florence Keepclson Toilet Brushes 170 Pine Street, Florence, Massachusetts 


Look for the Yellow Box 








MARKED WITH ONE OF THESE IDENTIFYING| ‘THE LONG TUFT CLEANS THE BACK TEETH 
SYMBOLS YOUR BRUSH HUNG ON ITS HOOK | AMO INNER SURFACES OF ALL THE TEETH, 
REG UN US. PAT. OF F. URIES QUICKLY AND AANAISINIS TTSOWN PLACE.) “A CLEAN TOOTH WEVER DECAYS” 


Soma atte woe se h@ZaS 


“A CLEMA TOOTH 














